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BAUDRY,~ 
LIBRAIRIE EUROPEENNE, 


3, QUAI MALAQUAIS, PARIS, 


DERNIERES PUBLICATIONS EN ESPAGNOL. 


OBRAS COMPLETAS DE DON JOSE 
PORRILLA. didas de su b fia por Ildefonso Ovejas, 2 vol. 
in-8, & deux colonnes, poe 20 fr. " 
Vol. 20— Pocstes complete hasta el ——— tia 1 gros yol. 


Vol. 2°,—Obras dramAticas completas. 1 vol. in-8o. 10 fr. 


TESORO DE ESCRITORES MISTICOS 


BSPANOLES, hecho bajo la direccion y con una introduccion y 
noticias, de D. "Eugenio ad Lor pg de la Academia espafiola, 3 gros 
vol. in-8, 32 fr., ou 86 

Vol. I. SANTA TERESA. DE JESUS: Camino * Perfeccion. 
Avisos para sus saenna— Seer interior 6 las Moradas.—Las 


mn Sees. ce, : » 7h 
1 1 gros vol. in-80 de p pages, avec un beau 
portrait de sainte Thérése, gravé sur acier. 12 fr. On vend séparé- 


 ORRAS ESCOGIDAS | {GANEA TERESA DE JESUS, 1 
vol. ite ve Separate rait. 
me” RA SANTA TERESA DE JESUS por Yepes, 1847, 
wh soa avec le portrait. 6 fr. 

a. | El_Maestro Alejo de Ven : Agonias del transito de 
rte.—El] V. Maestro ‘deg de. vila: Beoctien, del verso, 
et — —Fray Luis de ¢ y 

ec! ty yh - ; Sentenci 





, con la Vida de la Santa por Fray Diego 
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MURRAY’S HOME AND COLONIAL LIBRARY. 
This day is published, post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


A VOYAGE UP THE RIVER AMAZON 


INCLUDING 
A RESIDENCE AT PARA. 
By WILLIAM H. EDWARDS. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 





THE NORTHERN PROVINCES OF CHINA. 
Now ready, with Plates and Woodcuts, 8vo. 15s. 


A VISIT TO THE TEA, SILK, AND COTTON 
COUNTRIES. 


By ROBERT FORTUNE, 
Botanical Collector to the Horticultural Society of London. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 





— rtas ; 
 Liame de Amor viva ; Poets, 1847. 1 eros vol. in-80 

rerait de Luis de Granada, De ta sur acier. 10 fr. 

Il. Fra; a de Ly yy = ) emaend del Mundo; 

ones.—Fray Luiz de Leo: ia; Poesias. 

Pedro Malon de Chaide : Tratedode - Magdalena ; Sermon 

de Origenes.—E] Padre Juan Eusebio Nieremberg: Diferencia 
entre lo temporal y eterno.— Poesias Espirituales de varios autores, 
pM 1 gros vol in-80 avec le portrait de Luis de Leon, gravé sur 
acier. 


TESORO DE NOVELISTAS ESPANOLES, 
ANTIGUOS Y MODERNOS, hecho bajo la direccion y con una 
itroduccion y noticias de don Eugenio de Ochoa, en tres 


Just ready, in post 8vo. price 10s. Gd. bound, 


NOTES 


OF A RESIDENCE AT ROME, 


By A PROTESTANT CLERGYMAN. (Rev. M. VICARY, M.A.) 


RicnarD Bentiey, New Burlington-street. 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 





= ~~ con 2 retratos, 22fr. 50¢, Chaque volume se vend séparé- 
OBRAS COMPLETAS DE MARTINEZ DE 
LA BOSA, 5 vol. in-8, portrait, 45fr. Ou séparément : 

Vol. 1°.—-Obras Poéticas completas :—Poética Espafiola —Apén- 
histéricos sobre la Poesia nen, la Tragedia y la Comedia 
la, 2 tomes en 1 vol. in-8. 

of 2.0} 


nine Sey —Hernan Perez de) Pulgar.— Dota Isabel de Solis, novelas 
eas, 1 ~_ = 9fr. On vend séparément: Dofia Isabel de 
acy 1 vol. in 


ey se ve spicita del Siglo, 6 tomes contenus en 2 vol. in-8. 


bras Dramaticas S... 1 vol. in-8 a 2 colonnes, 


“VIDAS DE ESPANOLES CELEBRES por 
D. M. J. Quintana, 1845, 1 gros vol. in-8, contenant les 3 vol. de 
Védition de Madrid. 10 fr. 

NOVELAS EJEMPLARES Y AMOROSAS, 
gp Dete Maria de Zayas y Sotomayor. Paris, 1847, 1 vol. in-8, br. 
fr. 50c. (Ce volume contient vingt nouvelles.) 

EL BACHILLER DE SALAMANCA; EL 
Sp Es 
1 gros vol. in-8, radii, 7 fr. 50c. si 2 ‘ 

VIDA Y HECHOS DE GUZMAN DE AL- 
PARACHE, por Mateo Aleman, 2 tomes en un gros vol. in-8, por- 


GUERRAS CIVILES DE GRANADA, por 
Sear Pera de Hyta. Primera y segunda parte, 1847, 1 vol. in-& 


COLECCION DE NOVELAS ESCOGIDAS, 
mpuestas por los mej ores ingenios espaiioles ; que contiene : 

Yoel ain capetiele. isfrazado, dos novelas por Castillo Solor- 

zano; La Vengada 4 ~ pesar, Ardid de la pobreza, dos novelas 

r Andres de ny El Hermano indiscreto, Eduardo de Ingla- 

rra, dos novelas por de Diego de Agreda; Nadie crea de ligero, 

r D. B. Mateo Velasquez; La Muerte del avariento, por D. An- 

| Castillo ; No hay desdicha que no acabe. 1847, 1 vol. in-8°, 


"MARTINEZ I DE LA ROSA. OBRAS Poféticas 
que contienen : Poé' di 
la poesia Les i poet dea 

poe! La viuda Se Pas ite, ¢ raged ia, 
EGrice de 57 Guerra de las comunid: 
re en la mascara, comedia. Morayma, — 
en versos de la Epistola de Horacio 4 los Pisones sobre el arte 
tica; con la exposicion. Edipo, tragedia. Aben Humeya, 
rame historique. conjuracion de Venecia afio de 1310. Paris, 
imprenta de 7 Didot, 1828 4 1839, 5 gros vol. in-12, br. 30 fr. 

MORATIN. Osras que contienen sus comedias, 
traductiones, prosas y poesfas. ar 1835, 1 vol. grand in-8 a 
deux colonnes, portrait, cartonné. 12 fr. 

ERCILLA. La Anaveana, poema. Paris, 1840, 
1 vol. in-8, avec portrait de lauteur. 6fr. 

VOCABUL ARIO DE VOCES ANTICUADAS, para facilitar 
la lectura de los autores ¢spafioles anteriores al siglo XV. por 
D.T. A. Sanchez. Paris, 1842, 1 vol. in-18, papier vélin. 3 fr. 

CERVANTES. Down Quisors, con la vida de 
Cervantes por Navarrete en un tomo. Barcelona, 1839, 1 vol. in-8, 
édit. correcte. Au lieu de 7 fr. 50c., 4fr. Sve. 

LHERMITE. C.uer pr LA CorRESPONDANCE 
CoMMERCIALE, en anglais, en “a eten espagnol. 1846, 1 vol. 
format , & trois colonnes. 

BERNARDIN DE SAINT-PIERRE. PaBLo 
y Viroinia. Paris, 1 vol. in-18, fig., br. 1 fr. 50c. 

CHATEAUBRIAND. Arata y René. Nove- 
las, 1826, 1 vol. in-18, br. 1 fr. 50 c. 

CHATEAUBRIAND. Arata y René.— 
BERNARDIN DE SAINT- PIERRE. Cabafia Indiana y el Café 
de Surate. Paris, 1 vol. in-18, br. 2fr. 

FENELON. AVENTURAS DE TELEMACO. Paris, 
1837, 1 vol. in-12, br. 3 fr. 50 

| mismo, en : francés y espajfiol. 
12, br. 7 fr. 50¢. 
mismo, en inglés y espaiiol. 





obre 
ia, la — Zara- 
con, a > hesenae his- 
a 


2 vols. in- 
2 vols. 7 fr. 
boc. 


—— El mismo, en seis lenguas, francés, espafiol, 
inglés, italiano, portugues y aleman, 1837, 1 vol, oblong, cart, 20 fr. 





NEW TRAVELS IN THE INTERIOR OF APRICA. 
DEDICATED TO THE ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 
Just ready, in 2 vols. post 8vo. with Map by Arrowsmith, and other Illustrations, 


NARRATIVE OF A JOURNEY 


UNDERTAKEN IN THE YEAR 1845—46, FROM WHYDAH, ON THE WEST COAST OF AFRICA, THROUGH 
THE KINGDOM OF DAHOMY, TO ADOFOODIAH, IN THE INTERIOR OF AFRICA. 


By JOHN DUNCAN, 
Late of the 1st Life Guards and one of the late Niger Expedition. 


RicuarD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street. 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 





BY PERMISSION OF THE LORDS COMMISSIONERS OF THE ADMIRALTY. 
Now ready, in 2 vols. 8vo. with numerous Maps, Plates, and Woodcuts, 


NARRATIVE OF THE 
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REVIEWS 
fravels in Central America; together with a 

Sketch of the History of the Republic, and 

an Account of its Climate, Productions, Com- 

nerce, §c. By Robert Glasgow Dunlop, Esq. 

Langman & Co. se 
Tats book is more than ordinarily welcome. 
The political, geological, and natural histories 
of the Spanish-American republics are so im- 

tand curious, and at the same time so 
uately known, that we are glad to re- 
ceive an additional contribution to our — 
gock of information on those subjects. Wit 
the single exception of the work of the Ame- 
rican traveller, Stephens—who went over part 
of the ground some years ago—the published 
adventures of the old buccaneers who infested 
the neighbouring seas are still our most trust- 
yorthy guides in these regions. This is to be 
tted, as the whole of that important chain 
yhich connects two vast continents and di- 
rides two mighty oceans is in a comparatively 
primitive, or early historical, condition, geolo- 
gically as well as politically — exhibits on a 
grand and continuous scale the process of vol- 
cane elevations—presents curious and as yet 
inexplicable andanh hydro-dynamical pheno- 
mena,—and in many otherrespects offers a fine 
andin great measure unexplored field for scien- 
tific investigation. Mr. Dunlop, though a man of 
business, totally unprepared with the apparatus 
necessary to accurate observations, had a keen 
eye and extensive information upon subjects 
cognate to those which attracted his attention: 
andthe result is a work which, without pretend- 
ing to the exactness of science, adds considerably 
toour knowledge on several interesting points. 
Our author resided some time at Amatitlan,— 
aplace which is beginning to be known in the 
markets of Europe for the production of cochi- 
neal, An interesting and ample account of this 
dye is given in these pages ;—to which we must 
refer the reader curious on the subject. The 
district in question—entirely unknown to Eu- 
ropeans—is one of the most interesting in a 
country abounding in curious natural pheno- 
mena. The following description of it will be 
welcome to our scientific readers.— 

“Amatitlan is six leagues distant from the capital, 
lying N.N.W. in the direct road to Iztapa, the port 
of Guatemala, on the Pacific, from which it is twenty- 
three leagues distant; the road, as in all parts of Cen- 
tral America, being merely a track cleared in the 
woods by cutting down the trees and bushes, but with- 
out any attempt being made at levelling or draining, 
oreven removing the stones and other natural impe- 
diments, The descent from Guatemala to the top of 
the valley of Amatitlan is gradual, but continued; but 

entering the valley it is necessary to descend 

4 steep hill, as it is on all sides surrounded by rugged 
md precipitous mountains, with the exception of a 
marrow outlet into which a river escapes. Nearly half 
of the entire valley, and what is most remarkable, the 
part, is occupied by a lake three leagues and 
ahalflong, with an average breadth of about half a 
league. The basin of the lake cannot, in many parts, 
be sounded ; and I make little doubt that the whole 
valley of Amatitlan, together with the lake, has at some 
period been the site of an immense volcano, which 
has been blown to pieces by an extraordinary convul- 
Sion, All the strata forming the sides of the sur- 
tunding mountains seem cut off perpendicularly, and 
ive exactly the appearance of the sides of the craters 
mmany voleanoes I have examined in America. Im- 
mense quantities of pumice stone may generally be 
‘ound floating in some parts of the lake, and lying on 
= in one place it forms a considerable piece 
land, which shakes and quivers upon any person 
stepping upon it, being, in fact a foating promontory 
formed by an immense collection of this formation, 
Which is much lighter than water, as is readily proved 


by throwing into the water ary of the stones lying 
upon the banks, which, so far from sinking, float like 
acork. Two streams of water enter the lake, and a 
considerable river, certainly much larger than both 
united, runs out of it; the temperature of the latter 
being many degrees hotter than the former. Around 
the lake in all parts, and the borders of the river, 
springs of boiling water gush out, many of them 
emitting large volumes of steam; and in the lake I 
make no doubt there must be many more, for though 
the river is equal to one of the second-rate English 
streams, its temperature, and that of the lake, is many 
degrees above that of the atmosphere at all times ; so 
that to the bather it has the effect of a tepid bath, and 
early in the morning, when the air is coolest, it feels 
quite hot. The temperature of the lake was, I found, 
93° Fahrenheit, while at the same time the average 
temperature of the air for twenty-four hours was 79°, 
so that the temperature of this immense body of water 
was raised 14° by volcanic heat. On some of the 
mountains on the north side of the lake, I discovered 
several crevices which emitted large volumes of steam 
of so high a temperature that in a moment it burnt 
my hand, though, singular to relate, there were a num- 
ber of mosses and some water plants growing in the 
openings, which did not seem to suffer from a heat 
equal to boiling water. * * The soil is all composed 
of volcanic matter, in many parts mixed with entire 
cinders, large blocks of lava, pumice, and toad stones. 
The wells in the town are all of brackish water, having 
a mixture of alum and salt; but those in most parts 
of the suburbs and neighbourhood are all of hot water, 
free from any considerable mixture of minerals. In 
one which I got opened in the Rincon, the site of most 
of the larger cochineal plantations, the heat became 
intense after ten yards had been excavated ; at twenty 
the ground thrown out was so hot as almost to burn 
my hands. ‘Two men who had engaged to open the 
well, abandoned it ; at last I found a third, of a sala- 
mander nature, who, for a high reward engaged to 
follow it till he found water, which he did at thirty- 
two yards’ depth, but actually boiling. The heat in 
this well was so intense, that I wonder how any human 
being could endure it. On one occasion, I descended 
about halfway, but found I should have fainted had 
I gone any lower; the ground where this well was 
opened was situated rather high, but in the low 
grounds, near the lake and river, boiling water is met 
with everywhere at a depth of two or three yards, and 
in many places rises spontaneously to the surface ; 
early in the morning before sunrise, if the hand be 
placed upon the ground it feels quite hot, and the 
steam may be seen ascending through the pores of 
the earth in all parts. The hot water is always per- 
fectly clear and free from all minerals, apparently 
rising from a great depth, while the springs of cold 
water appear to be formed in the upper strata, and 
are all impregnated with alum and salt ; there is, how- 
ever, only a small space, forming a part of the town, 
where cold water can be met with, the wells in all 
other parts being hot in different degrees, and those 
in the lowest situation always boiling. It would ap- 
pear, that the volcanic fires are still active at a certain 
depth along the whole extent of the valley, as hot 
water is in all places met with on reaching a yard or 
two below the bed of the river and lake, and in most 
parts much sooner, appearing as if the water were 
forced up by the steam from below. The natural 
springs are very irregular, sometimes discharging im- 
mense volumes of water, and a few hours afterwards 
being nearly dry, but they have no regular period, as 
the intermittent springs in some parts of the world. 
Many of the wells and natural springs emit large vo- 
lumes of gas, while in others the water boils as if it 
were in a large pot. In all parts, except where vege- 
tation is checked by the presence of alum, which is 
destructive to the growth of most plants, the cactus, 





on which the cochineal insect feeds, the sugar-cane, 
; and most other vegetables thrive most luxuriantly, the 
| high temperature at which the soil is always kept, and 
| the gases emitted, having evidently a most powerful 
effect in promoting vegetation.” 


The whole country is dotted with volcanoes 
| —active or extinct. Mr. Dunlop visited Cartago, 
| the old capital of Costa Rica: which, as the 





| reader will recollect, was utterly destroyed b 


an earthquake on September the 2nd, 1841, It 


is still, he says, a mass of ruins. He ascended 
the old volcano of Cartago; which must at one 
time have been terribly active, as the whole 
neighbourhood is composed of a mass of stones, 
lava, and scorie—though there is no existing 
tradition of its eruptions. The previous night 
—July 11th-12th—he slept at a hut one-third 
up the mountain, where he suffered severely 
from the cold—although the hottest season of 
the year, and in the tropics: and the peasants 
told him that snow often falls there in January. 

“ Starting before sunrise I reached the top of the 
mountain at 9 a.m.; during the ascent I was kept 
pretty warm by walking quick, but I had not been 
ten minutes on the top before my teeth were chatter- 
ing with cold, and the Mestizo, who was my guide, 
seemed to suffer still more. The day was fortunatel 
remarkably clear for the season of the year, and i 
succeeded in getting a glimpse of the Atlantic Ocean. 
In the months of December and January I was told 
that both it and the Pacific are clearly seen from the 
top. The view is, however, in other respects, pro- 
bably more singular and picturesque at the present 
season: the whole landscape below is covered with 
white fleecy clouds which slowly move along the 
lower ground, followed by others like flocks of 
monster-shaped animals ; while the fields and trees 
appear of a dark blue colour through frequent breaks, 
which give to them the aspect of motion, and to the 
clouds an aspect of rest (in the same manner as at 
sea the waters seem to move and the ship to stand 
still). But while this covering is placed over the low 
ground like a ragged sheet, the volcano and all the 
high mountains are perfectly clear, and the sky above 
is of an intense blue colour without the least speck 
or cloud. Leaving the guide, who said that no reward 
would tempt him to enter the crater, I proceeded 
alone to examine it; and perceiving a small rill of 
smoke issuing from the side of the grand crater, I 
was so eager to examine it that I descended without 
thinking of the difficulty of the re-ascent, and after 
satisfying my curiosity, I found this to be impossible 
from the slippery nature of the ground, com as 
it is of ashes and cinders, After two or three at- 
tempts and several violent falls, I found that there 
was no resource left but to descend to the bottom of 
the crater and seek my way out by another path. 
After descending some distance as best I could, I 
came to a perpendicular ledge of rocks at least twent 
feet high, but, on examination, I perceived that if t 
could manage to get down the face of it and cree 
round the end of a large projecting rock, I douk 
be able to reach a small break in the side by which 
I might get to the bottom; so tying my riding-belt, 
neckcloth, and pocket-handkerchief together, which 
I afterwards found to measure between twelve and 
thirteen feet, I fastened them, as best I could, to a 
point of rock, and lowered myself to within about a 
yard of the projecting ledge. While, however, I was 
looking how I might properly alight on it, the belt 
became detached from the rock, and I was precipi- 
tated forward. By a great effort I managed on 
touching the ledge to keep myself from falling down 
the precipice (which would certainly have been a 
singular death), and descending the crater walked to 
a hole in the centre, some hundred yards in diameter, 
I looked into it, but could see no bottom to the 
yawning abyss; and I then rolled in some stones, 
which fell from rock to rock till the noise was lost in 
the distance. I longed much for a rope to lower 
myself a short way down, but this was out of the 
question. The sides of the crater were formed of a 
dark blue granite, in many parts completely melted, 
and in others only cracked with heat; but there was 
no sulphur, nor any appearance of lime, clay, mag- 
nesia, or any of the metallic bases which are sup- 
posed to form volcanoes by their combustion when 
brought in contact with water. Having found a more 
easy path to ascend, I returned to my guide, five 
hours having been spent in the crater and in the 
descent and ascent.” 

As acompanion-picture to the above, we add 
the author’s brief account of the young and 
active volcano of Isolco, near Sonsonate :— 

“ This volcano rose from a plain seventy-seven years 
ago, and has ever since continued increasing in size. 


* * Unlike all the other volcanoes, it may be said to 
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be in a continued state of eruption, not only ejecting 
flames and smoke like the mountains of Pacaya and 
Old Guatemala, but large quantities of stones, cinders, 
and ashes. Its explosions are regular, occurring ex- 
actly every sixteen minutes three seconds. When close 
to the mountain, as in the ascent to Salcuatitan, I 
heard loud reports like the discharge of a park of 
artillery, and immediately after a dense cloud of 
smoke rose from the mountain in gradual ascent, and 
passed off with the wind, and stones were seen to 
fall and roll down the sides. Viewing it at night 
(as I have frequently done) from Sonsonate, the 
explosion is followed by a red glare from the volcano 
like that from a smith’s furnace, and the stones may 
be seen to rise a great height red hot ; the greater 
number falling back into the crater, but a nart of 
them rolling down the sides of the mountain. Be- 
tween the explosions the mountain appears perfectly 
quiet and emits no smoke or flames; the period be- 
tween the explosions is said to be exactly regular, 
but at some periods they are much more violent than 
at others; at present they are but slightly heard in 
Sonsonate, which is three leagues distant from the 
volcano, and are sometimes said to be inaudible, 
while at others they are regularly heard like the dis- 
charge of a large gun a short distance off. The vol- 
cano has now attained the height of at least 700 or 
800 feet from the base to the top, and its height is 
constantly increasing ; but even should its eruptions 
continue as at present without intermission, which 
seems improbable from the analogy of other volca- 
noes, many ages will be required before it can reach 
the height of the volcano of San Miguel, or those 
of Old Guatemala. It has never ejected any lava, 
but when the wind blows from it towards Sonsonate, 
it is said to disperse a very fine powder, which is 
inhaled in the lungs, to the serious injury of many 
people. In removing the tiles from the roofs of 


houses a deposit of the powder has been discovered 
underneath some inches in thickness.” 

Mr. Dunlop devoted considerable attention 
to the question of a ship-canal for connecting 
the Pacific Ocean with the Atlantic: and, from 
his intimate acquaintance with the country and 


the requirements of commerce, we should con- 
sider his opinion to have some value. Adopt- 
ing the route through the lake of Nicaragua, 
Mr. Dunlop would abandon the idea—for which 
Mr. Bailey’s levellings were made—of joining 
that lake to the alien St. John; and would 
carry the canal through the lake of Leon into 
the noble port of Realejo,—which he describes 
as one of the finest and most easily defensible 
in the world. In point of health he says that 
he, ‘‘ being well acquainted with both climates, 
would certainly say that no comparison can 
be drawn between Panama—one of the most 
deadly climates in the world—and Nicaragua— 
one of the most healthy for a tropical climate.” 
Some other advantages of a lake route are thus 
enumerated :— 

“T may confidently say that Realejo is at least as 
good a port as any in the known world. I have seen 
Portsmouth, Rio Janeiro, Port Jackson, Talcujana, 
Callao, and Guayaquil, and to all of these I consider 
it decidedly superior. It is a salt-water creek, into 
which several small streams of water empty them- 
selves. The entrance is protected by an island about 
two miles long, which leaves at each end a channel 
where ships can enter the harbour, but extending 
opposite the main land, forming the port in such a 
manner as to protect it entirely from any wind that 
can possibly biow, and also entirely breaking the 
swell which enters the outer bay of Conchagua from 
the ocean. The north entrance is about a quarter of 
a mile wide, and that at the south of the island rather 
narrower, both being entirely free from rocks or 
hidden dangers, and having in no part less than five 
fathoms’ depth of water. At one of these openings, 
vessels can at all times enter with a leading wind 
from whatever quarter it may blow. The inside con- 
sists of a noble basin of water, nowhere less than 
four fathoms deep, with a bottom of mud, where 
200 ships of the line might lie at all times in the 
most perfect security. Merchant-vessels generally 
lie about a mile from the entrance, in the branch of 
the creek which runs up to Realejo, where there are 





about five fathoms water over a mud bottom. Op- 
posite this port there is a fine level beach, possessing 
deep water close to the edge, which would form an 
admirable site for a town; and where, at very little 
expense, a wharf might be constructed capable of 
accommodating almost any number of vessels. Were 
proper batteries erected on the rocky island at the 
entrance, no enemy could possibly enter, for, if re- 
quired, a chain could also be extended across each 
of the two mouths. One of the branches of this 
creek extends inland to within three leagues of the 
lake of Leon or Managua. The intermediate country 
is a gentle slope, where, undoubtedly, should enter 
one of the ends of the canal to connect the Pacific 
and Atlantic Oceans; and it is much to be regretted 
that Mr. Bailey was not instructed to make his sur- 
veys on this line instead of that adopted. From the 
report of this able engineer, it will be seen that the 
only difficulties in the line he surveyed are in cross- 
ing the chain of hills between the lake of Nicaragua 
and St. John of the south, which would be entirely 
avoided by bringing the canal through the lake of 
Leon (connected as it is with that of Nicaragua by a 
river that might be rendered navigable at a moderate 
cost), into the above-named branch of Realejo har- 
bour, thus securing the great advantage of an excel- 
lent harbour at each end of the canal, besides many 
others which can certainly not be met with at Pa- 
nama, Tehuantepec, or any other place.” 

Another most important recommendation of 
this route to us is the fact that Great Britain pos- 
sesses valid claims to the territory through which 
it would have to pass:—claims which must 
sooner or later be revived and determined. Mr. 
Dunlop shows that the ill-considered attempt 
made some time ago to take possession of it 
failed entirely through the ignorance of those 
who led the expedition. With our increased 
knowledge of the‘country a less expensive ex- 

edition would probably now prove successful. 

he ship-canal would never be safe unless in 
the hands of the United States or of one of the 
great European powers. The miserable shadows 
of governments which reign in Central America 
can afford no-guarantee for the permanence or 
protection of anything. The inhabitants inherit 
all the vices of the Spanish character, without 
any of the haughty and chivalric virtues that 
in some measure redeemed it. Nothing could 
have been more absurd than their adoption of 
republican forms—the highest type of political 
law amidst the lowest conditions of social 
existence !—the forms of self-government in 
the first stages of civilization! As well might 
the savages on the banks of the Congo attempt 
to introduce into their summary tribunals the 
complex subtleties of the Roman jurisprudence. 
The republican forms have declined to mere 
phantoms—the real power in all the States of 
Central America has fallen into the hands of 
successful soldiers. The Hispano-Americans 
are even less prepared for self-government than 
the Hispano-Europeans ;—and of their prepa- 
ration our readers ome had ample opportunities 
of judging in the history of the last fifty years. 
In the absence of all trustworthy statistics, it is 
difficult to indicate the precise course which the 
destiny of these states is taking; but the best 
authorities agree that since the separation from 
Spain the movement has been retrograde. The 
following picture of Leon is but an example of 
the other cities of Central America :— 

“Leon is the second city in the republic, and once 
contained 50,000 inhabitants, though now it certainly 
has not half that number. Since the independence, 
it has been the scene of several bloody revolutions, 
and in 1824 made a desperate defence of 114 days 
against the federal troops, who were finally repulsed 
with loss. At least a third part of the city is now in 
ruins, and the whole hasa most wretched and desolate 
appearance. The inhabitants, who, it is said, were 
once among the most peaceful and industrious of 
the republic, are now noted as the worst of all Cen- 
tral America, and are engaged in perpetual broils. 
Assassination is now so common in the state of Nica- 





ragua, that it is little thought of, and is almost new, 
punished by the authorities; but the relations of 
murdered man, if he has any, generally revenge hi 
death by another assassination, and unless the vietin 
be a person of importance, the assassin merely 

out of the way for a day or two, and re-appear vit. 
out fear. I have seen a native enter a house in : 
with his hands bloody, and when questioned 88 to the 
cause, reply, with great coolness, that he had Inet 
such and such a person on the road, and as he 
long determined to kill him, had just plunged hig 
knife into his body and left him in the wood, On 
my first arrival I felt naturally somewhat shocked at 
such a recital; but I afterwards heard inati 
so commonly and coolly talked of, that such storig 
seemed nothing strange nor out of the usual course,” 

Guatemala is situated in a picturesque pos. 
tion; but is almost inaccessible to commerce 
the fountain of wealth to a youn country rich 
in all the productions of nature, | Mee founded 
in 1776; when an earthquake destroyed the 
ancient capital. Its selection, in preference ty 
better sites, was strikingly rigniheant of the 
genius of the people. Mr. Dunlop's pictures ¢ 
the city and the inhabitants are graphic anj 
life-like :—but our space affords no room forex. 
tracts.— Our traveller had the good fortun 
here to witness a revolution and counter-reroly. 
tion.— 

“On the 2nd of February, 1845, I witnessed wha 
is called a revolution in Guatemala, though, as the 
rising produced no change in the government, it 
should be more properly called an_ insurrection, 
Carrera having gone to his estate in the Altos, thre 
long days’ journey distant, a conspiracy was got wp 
by a part of the self-called nobles of Guatemala,and 
other parties whose names may probably never trans 
pire, to change the government. The greater part of 
the soldiers, in number about 300, were tampered 
with, and, at a signal early in the morning, rushed to 
arms, deposed their officers, and breaking open the 
gaol, let out all the prisoners. Among these wa 
Colonel Monte Rosas, who was imprisoned on account 
of an attempted revolution the preceding year, and 
who was now put at the head of the insurgent, 
Being awoke in the morning by a continued firing, | 
imagined it was merely the celebration of the camival, 
of which this was the first day, till a young man,a 
friend of the owner of the house where I was lodgi 
entered in the greatest terror, exclaiming, ‘There isa 
revolution.’ The firing soon ceased, the small part 
of the troops who adhered to Carrera’s interest being 
killed and driven out of the city, and the insurgents, 
having taken possession of the barracks and.all the 
arms and ammunition, remained in undisputed pos 
session for four days. During this time accounts 
arrived that Carrera’s brother and some of his offices 
were collecting troops to attack the city; but, asall 
the arms of the state were in possession of the insur 
gents, they were a good deal puzzled what to do,and 
Carrera’s brother, after approaching the city, retreated 
in confusion before a body of the insurgents, who 
sallied out to attack him. This victory was cele 
brated in Guatemala by ringing all the church bell, 
firing guns, letting off crackers, &c.; but it som 
appeared that the triumph was premature, for none 
of the respectable citizens joined Rosas, considering 
him, it was said, to be as bad as, or worse thau, Car- 
rera. It appeared most surprising that such aset at 
desperadoes, as a large part of Monte Rosas's troop 
were, should have conducted themselves 8 mode- 
rately as they did. They neither plundered nor 
committed any violence after the first outbreak was 
over, though, as usual, all the horses were taken for 
the officers. I saved those in the house where I was 
staying, for, when the officer came with a —_ 
take them, I appeared to answer his summons, | 
told him he had better leave alone the property 
British subjects; upon which he went away oar 
touching them. As no attempts were made to 
cade the streets, or take other means to d io 
city, it was clear that Monte Rosas despaired of § 
cess when he saw that no res bie persons Jom 
him; and on the 6th, he entered into a ona 
with the civic authorities, by which he was — 
5000 dollars to divide among his troops, who 
to march out of the city and deliver up their am 
not being further molested, This convention 
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, entirely disregarded by Carrera’s party. His 
iyother pursued and attacked the insurgents, who 


om and offered little resistance, killing a 
geat mANY ,but Monte Rosas, and most of the 
to escape to Mexico. Rafael Car- 
on the first account of the insurrection, had 
ecome quite desperate, and was thrown into a high 
fever; during which he proposed to resign his autho- 
“ww and leave the state ; but hearing of the suppression | 
ofthe revolt, he returned to Guatemala on the 10th, | 
making a pompous entry with 2000 unarmed troops, | 
orrather vagabonds whom his leaders had collected 
in the villages in hopes that they would be allowed | 
ler Guatemala. Finding that nearly all the | 
led nobles and most of the party who had 
nised him to power, had favoured the revolt, he 
prudently contented himself with minor victims. 
‘About ten were shot without any form of trial, one 
qrtwo of whom were afterwards found actually to 
have been unfavourable to the revolt; and the city | 
yas forced to collect 20,000 dollars as a gift to the 
ragabonds who had entered with Carrera.” 


We have witnessed so many scenes of this 
kind in the European peninsula that they have | 
ceased to afford us amusement or instruction. | 
Asaconcluding extract, we give the following | 
account of the lake of Cojutepeke—without fully | 

ting the author’s ingenious theory as to the | 
cause of its singular phenomena.— 

“It is about twelve miles long, of an irregular | 
shape, on an average about five miles broad, and | 
grounded on all sides (except a small opening at 
which a stream of water runs out) by majestic and 

mountains. Some small rivulets flow 
into the lake, and the surrounding scenery is most 
mantic and beautiful. The lake is, in some parts, 
of great depth, though no attempts have been made 
to ascertain it with exactness. In smooth weather 
the water has no peculiar appearance or difference 
from that of other lakes, nor can parties then walking 
on the banks observe any fish, but after a brisk wind 
itassumes a dark green colour, and the fish flock to 
the shores in such numbers that the natives not only 
catch them in large quantities with nets, but in 
and even with the hand. This singular 
phenomenon is called by the natives la cosecha de 
pewados (‘the fish harvest’); and the Indians sup- 
poe that a demon who lives in the middle of the | 
lake then troubles the water, the fish escaping from 
his presence to the borders of the lake. The most 
likely explanation would appear to be, that the 
middle of the lake contains a number of thermal 
springs charged with carbonic acid gas and some 
nineral which colours the water. This water, being 
heavier than that which enters from the mountain 
sreams, remains at the bottom of the lake, and the 
pure water covers the upper surface, so that in 
smooth weather the fish find no difficulty in main- 
taining themselves in the uncontaminated water, 
radily avoiding that at the bottom of the lake, in 
thich they cannot exist; but when the lake is agitated 
by strong winds the mineral water becomes mixed 
mith that which is superincumbent, and the whole 
body of the lake then becomes destructive to the 
which are compelled to repair to its borders, 
vhere it is shallow, and consequently composed en- 
tiely of pure water without any understrata of that 
charged with the gas or other noxious principle.” 

We close this welcome and instructive volume 
vith a feeling of regret—occasioned by an an- 
houncement in the preface, that the young and 
tuterprising writer was suddenly cut off by 
death from his useful career at Guatemala 
vhile these sheets were passing through the 
press. His book will make an honourable 
cenotaph, 








Thoughts on the Degradation of Science in Eng- 
P ld. By F.R.S. Rodwell 
We are still living in the dregs of the Gothic 
empire —was the complaint of Harrington: 
vhich was echoed by Dr. Arnold—and is re- 
by the author of this clever pamphlet. 
Ata period when attention is turned towards 
min a more decided manner than has 
‘er previously been the case in England, every 





| advancement asa —s 


publication of a suggestive character is valu- 
able. Our author proves, by many “ glaring 
instances,” that we must refer our weakness in 
physical, moral, and political knowledge to a 
defective system of education. The fact of this 
weakness will be denied by many; butit is true 
that our progress is marked by the application 
of old truths rather than by the discovery of 
new. There is little evidence of vigorous thought 
in any branch of science, literature, or the arts. 
A few individual examples are noble exceptions; 
—but generally these are distinguished alike by 
weakness and pretension. The author of this 
pamphlet points out many errors committed by 
the Government, owing to ignorance of the most 
commonplace truths with which science should 
have made them acquainted ; and—we are led to 
infer—refers the degradation of science to the 
want of government patronage. This is true in 
part—but not the strict truth. The cause must 
be sought deeper,—in a source which alike in- 
fluences all our institutions. 

The Past is the teacher of the Present: and 
thus it happens that at the same time as we ad- 
vance by the acquisitions of intellect we are 
perplexed and restrained by many hereditary 
superstitions. To this influence we owe the 
continuance of a system in our schools by which 
words are taught instead of thoughts, and sym- 
bols having an artificial meaning exalted above 
intrinsic truths. The powers of the British 
mind are equal to any task; but, in addition to 
the habit of looking backward in fear rather 
than forward with hope, the system of estimating 
the value of every effort of thought by the money 
which it will produce assists in retarding our 
people. The neces- 
sities of the day demand the exercise of the 
mind and body in an unusual degree. The 
desire for wealth is not in our time a mere 
miserly spirit—but an impulse given by the im- 
portance attached to the aristocracy of money 
over the nobler aristocracy of mind. Hence, 
what will not sell is deemed valueless :—and in 
science, literature, and art, a ‘“ Brummagem 
metal which looks like gold” is circulated too 
commonly instead of the precious substance 
itself. 

Nor is the remedy so near us as the F.R.S. 
appears to think. We live in a transition 
period. The old elements are, under many in- 
fluences, undergoing a great change ;—and the 
result we cannot predicate. It is not to the 
establishment of an institution of science and 
literature supported by Government that we 
must look. The system which occasions plague- 
spots in the governed affects equally the gover- 
nors. Weare too much disposed to refer an 
evil to some cause external to us—when it 
commonly happens that we are its source and 
centre. Our intellectual debasement arises 
from among ourselves ; and will be perpetuated 
unless by a bold effort we teach ourselves to con- 
sider the meanest truth as of the highest value, 
without reference to its seeming use. No truth 
can be without its economic value; and the 
time will come when its application to the uses 
of man will be seen. ho dreamt of that 
marvel the electrical telegraph when it was first 
recorded that amber rubbed repelled a feather! 
Connect the humblest fact with a high thought 
—learn to observe the book of nature with accu- 
racy for its own sake, instead of thumbing its 

ages for the mean purpose of transmuting their 
anguage to money—then, and not till then, 
we me | glory in an exaltation of our philosophy 
instead of bewailing the degradation of science 
in England. 

The ‘Thoughts’ of F.R.S. are so much to 
the purpose, and so well suited to the move- 
ments of the times, that we recommend them to 
the attention of our readers ;—confident that 


they will suggest in other minds new thoughts 
of a high and useful character. 








Sweden from the Time of Charles the Twelfth 
till that of Oscar the First.—{ Les Suédois, §c.] 
By the Vicomte de Beaumont Vassy. Paris, 
Amyot; London, Jeffs. 


Few portions of European history are more 
curious—and scarcely any less known—than 
the series of events in Sweden since the death 
of Charles XII. A feudal oligarchy was 
founded on the ruins of a military despotism 
which fell with the warrior king ;—an absolute 
monarchy triumphed over the oligarchy in a 
revolution which lasted but a day ;—and finally, 
a constitutional government was organized 
under a sovereign who was suspected by his own 
former master as an enthusiast in favour of re- 
publicanism. The series commences with “ a 
petty fortress and a dubious hand’’—the first 
scene in the drama being the trenches before 
Frederickshall: it closes with a thriuing king- 
dom under an enlightened ruler,—both appa- 
rently destined to be the bulwark of civilization 
against the encroachments of Russia in northern 
Europe. It forms a tragedy with the usual order 
of events reversed,— commencing with a murder 
and ending with a jubilee. 

Frederickshall is a small but important fortress 
in Normandy. It was besieged by Charles XII. : 
who felt much mortified by its obstinate defence, 
—especially as the rapid approach of a severe 
winter threatened to drive his soldiers from the 
walls. On the night of the 11th of December, 
1718, under a frost so intense that the most hardy 
Swede could scarcely resistits disastrous influence, 
Charles, in the undress of a simple officer, with 
the Kevenhuller hat, buff gloves and enormous 
jack-boots which formed his characteristic cos- 
tume, visited the trenches; and, dissatisfied with 
the progress which had been made, sought out 
Mégret, the chief engineer.— 

On meeting him, the King made some bitter re- 
marks on the slowness of the works in the unfinished 
parallel.‘ Sire, the place will be taken in eight 
days,” said Mégret. “We shall see,” replied the 
King, continuing his walk to the angle formed by 
the covered way and the parallel. He then paused 
again; and, in order to have a better view of the work- 
men, clambered up the mound, and knelt on it for a 
while, resting his elbow on the parapet. Behind him, 
and less exposed to the fire from the enemies’ bat- 
teries, stood Mégret, the engineer, and Siquier, the 
French aide-de-camp to the Prince of Hesse Cussel. 
Siquier had just arrived with despatches from the 
prince for Charles XII. Some paces further back 
were the Count Schwerin, the Count Posse, and the 
aide-de-camp Kulbert. Suddenly, the King gave a 
deep sigh, and fell dead on the parapet with his face 
towards the fortress.—A ball had struck him on the 
right temple,, traversed the brain, and forced his 
left eye from its socket. His last characteristic 
motion was to grasp the handle of his sword. 

Did the fatal ball come from the hostile for- 
tress or from an assassin? Voltaire, on the au- 
thority of Siquier, asserts the former: but the 
Vicomte de Beaumont Vassy informs us that— 

In a fit of delirium arising from fever at Stock- 
holm, Siquierdeclared—“ I am the assassin of Charles; 
it was 1 who killed the King!” and then breaking 
from his attendants he rushed to the window and 
besought pardon from an astonished crowd, collected 
by so strange an incident. Furthermore, a ball fired 
from the ramparts could hardly have gone through 
the head from right to left:—and, finally, the hat 
which Charles wore, still religiously preserved at 
Stockholm, seems obviously to have been pierced by 
a ball from a pistol of no very large dimensions, 

No one in Sweden now doubtsthat Charles XII. 
was assassinated—though the authority of Vol- 
taire has maintained the contrary opinion in the 
rest of Europe; and there is reason to suspect that 





the Prince of Hesse Cassel was “‘ consenting unto 
| the death,” from the precautions which he took 
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to conceal the event until he had secured the 
persons of the late King’s ministers. The chief 
of these was the Baron Goertz; who had concerted 
with Alberoni a bold scheme which would have 
changed the entire aspect of European policy. 
It included the restoration of the Stuarts to the 
throne of England—the transfer of the regency 
of France from the Duke of Orleans to the King 
of Spain—the destruction of all Austrian influ- 
ence in Italy—the establishment of hereditary 
monarchy in Poland—and the annexation of 
Norway to Sweden, as an equivalent for Finland 
recently conceded to Russia. Such bold plans 
raised enemies to Goertz in the courts of France, 
England, Austria, Denmark, Saxony, and Prus- 
sia. But he had still more bitter foes in Sweden. 
The nobles detested him for elevating royalt 

above feudalism ; and the clergy hated him still 
more cordially for having proposed that the 


lands of the Church should bear a part of) 
With more justice, | 


the burdens of the State. 
the people exclaimed against him for having 


debased the coinage, by persuading Charles to | 





and war were openly bought and sold with the 
agents of foreign powers; parties were formed 
merely to obtain exclusive possession of such 
unhallowed gains; the faction of the ‘‘ Hats” 
was bribed to maintain war, and that of the 
“Caps” was similarly purchased to maintain 
peace,—but whether Helmet or Night-cap pre- 
vailed Sweden was equally sure to be dishonoured 
abroad and plundered at home. Gustavus re- 
solved to emancipate king and people from this 
feudal thraldom. His measures were taken 
with great prudence ; and his consummate dis- 
simulation—which induced Catherine of Russia 
to describe him as “the best actor in Europe’ — 
enabled him to efface the suspicions which many 
equivocal circumstances had excited in the 
Senate. We shall extract the account of the 
audience given to that body when it was 
alarmed by the news of the revolt of part of the 
army under Hellichius in Scania.— 

General Rudbeck, who had been sent by the States 
to appease the troubles in Scania, reached the walls 
of the fortress of Christianstadt, but found the gates 


issue certain pieces of copper to which a royal | shut; and when he attempted to enter wasrepulsed by 
proclamation assigned the value of silver—but | # volley of musketry which compelled him hastily to 


which of course only deranged the entire cur- 
rency of the realm and complicated the embar- 


stamped with mythological figures—Saturn, Ju- 
piter, Phoebus, &c.; whence they were popularly 


called “the gods of Goertz:’—and thus the | 


clergy were enabled to persuade the multitude 
that Goertz was either an atheist or an idolater. 

Goertz was arrested by Baumgarten; who 
did not inform him of the death of his master. 


The minister actually addressed a letter to the | 


deceased king, which was detained to be adduced 
in evidence against him. He was delivered over 
for trial to the senate of nobles—it would have 
been more merciful to have given him at once 
to the executioner. After a trial worse than a 
mockery, he was sentenced to be beheaded under 
the common gallows and to have his body in- 
terred at the foot of the gibbet. The latter part of 
the sentence alone gave him uneasiness ;—and 
he earnestly petitioned for its remission. His 
prayer was refused. On the 19th of March he 
was conveyed in a carriage, well guarded, fol- 
lowed by an angry crowd—in which were more 
than forty priests, whose vengeful presence on 
such an occasion reflected little credit on their 
order. The sentence was executed: but as the 
grave, in consequence of a severe frost, was not 
dug very deep, the servants of the ex-minister 
exhumed the body at night and transported it 
to Prussia,—where it received an honourable 
interment.—The States of Sweden next assumed 
the right of choosing a successor. They passed 
over the Duke of Holstein, son to an elder 
sister of the late king; and chose his younger 
sister, Ulrica Eleonora, the wife of Prince 
Frederic of Hesse Cassel. Their next step was 
to prepare “ an instrument of government,’’ by 
which the monarch was forced to resign to the 
senate the administration of the finances—the 
initiative of peace and war—the appointment 
to all offices of state, including even the royal 
household—and the entire direction of the army 
and navy. Of course, the government became a 
complete oligarchy and the monarch no better 
than an idle pageant. Ulrica resigned her no- 
minal title to her husband Frederic: who, after 
some vain struggles, became, as he himself de- 
clared, ‘‘ the mere slave of the Senate.” He died 
in March, 1751: leaving the throne to his son 
Gustavus III.—a prince possessing too much 
talent and too much spirit long to endure such 
galling servitude. 

_ Aristotlelong ago proclaimed that an oligarchy 
is the worst and most corrupt form of tyranny. 
Sweden under the administration of the Senate 
fully proved the truth of his aphorism. Peace 


| retrace his steps. 


" | sons i 
rassments of the treasury. These pieces were | ee pp 


| betraying any of his thoughts. 





He determined to return at once 
to Stockholm to inform the States of this treason of 
He reached the city on the 16th of 
August, at so late an hour that the Senate could not 
be assembled until the following morning. Having 
heard his report, the terrified committee summoned 
two battalions to Stockholm,—ordered the cavalry of 
the municipal guard to patrol the city,—and com- 
manded the immediate investment of Christianstadt. 
A deputation was sent to the Senate, to communicate 
the orders given by the committee and to urge their 
prompt execution. The Senate at once sought the 
King, to implore him not to quit the city and to re- 
call the princes. The revolution was advancing 
with giant strides. Gustavus, who guided all its secret 
movements, was sufficiently master of himself to allow 
none of his inquietudes to appear and to avoid 
He received the 
Senate with his usual tranquillity; exhibited the 
greatest surprise and most profound chagrin on 
learning the revolt in Scania; approved the orders 
given by the committee; and so cleverly deceived 
the Senate that those most suspicious of his good 
faith went away satisfied as to his intentions. During 
the audience having perceived General Rudbeck, he 
advanced towards him, warmly thanked him for the 
services he had recently rendered to Sweden, and 
embraced him with such cordiality that the general 
went away quite enchanted with the King and per- 
suaded that Gustavus had no connexion with the 
revolt in Scania. This recent conviction displaced 
a very opposite sentiment, for the old General Rud- 
beck had been one of the first to suspect the King’s 
sincerity. 

The 18th of August was spent in forwarding 
letters to the different outposts around the 
capital, containing orders to be executed at the 
moment when they should be received by the 
several officers; and the delivery of these letters 
was so timed as to leave no opportunity for con- 
cert or deliberation. In the evening the King 
went to the Opera: and when the performance 
was over, he wrapped himself in his cloak, and 
went the rounds to the principal military sta- 
tions of the metropolis.— 

He went first to the arsenal, where he found a 
sentinel belonging to the artillery resting on his arms. 
The King demanded admission, “ You must not 
enter here,” replied the soldier. ‘“ Perhaps you do 
not know to whom you are speaking,” said Gus- 
tavus; “I am the King.” “I know that,” answered 
the soldier coolly; “but I also know my duty.” 
Gustavus, equally surprised and annoyed, continued 
his rounds. The emotions by which he was assailed 
must have been most painful. The incident proved 
that there was some portion of the army which his 
emissaries had failed to win over; and everything 
depended on the effect which his address to the sol- 
diers would produce on the following morning. He 
arrived at the guard-house of the Admiralty, and 
entered the officers’ room, Suddenly the door 


slammed behind him, with such force that the ge 
of the lock broke, and it could not again be 
Gustavus, already predisposed to gloomy im 
sions, cast an angry glance on Captain Huson i 
officer of the night, —who, however, was thorough 
devoted. Husson, stung by the tacit re 4 
rushed against the door with such violence that j 
was torn from its hinges. The King lin 
with a look, and returned to the palace, 


On the morning of the 19th, the King ro 
to the encampment where the artille Was 
parked; and finding that the Duke of essen. 
stern, its commander, was not disposed to second 
his projects, he placed him under arrest, jj, 
returned to the palace about half-past ten— 
which was the hour for relieving guard; ang 
immediately summoned round him the Officers 
of the two detachments, the in-coming and out. 
going. He addressed them in a long ‘ 
in which he eloquently reviewed the de me 
condition of Sweden, the shameful influence of 
foreign bribes on the administration, and th: 
dissensions which impeded all governmental 
action. He declared that his life was in 
from the violence of faction; and conclude 
with the following impressive appeal—to which 
all but one responded.— 

Gentlemen, I am forced to defend my own liberty 
and that of the kingdom against the aristocracy 
which has imposed its yoke on Sweden. Will you 
be faithful to me, as your ancestors were to Gustarys 
Adolphus? I shall then cheerfully risk my life for 
your good and the good of our common country, 


In the mean time the senators had, as usual, 
assembled at ten o’clock in the salodn of the 
palace :—and Kalling, whom they had appointed 
chief of the guard, came to the door where the 
King was holding his hasty council. An aide- 
de-camp told him that he could not come in a 
that moment, but that the King would soon 
follow him to the Senate-house. Kalling re. 
tired, without the slightest suspicion of the 
blow which was about to be ou. 


Though one officer only refused to follow the 
King, yet the suddenness and magnitude of the 
enterprise greatly alarmed many others; and,as 
they crossed the court, they communicated their 
fears in whispers. There were a sudden pause 
and hesitation. In another instant all would 
have been lost :—when a sergeant, who, like the 
King, had overheard the timid whispers of the 
officers, exclaimed, “ Long live Gustavus! he 
must succeed ; all will go well!” Onwards!” 
shouted the King; «Tet us follow fortune!” 
Detachments of the grenadiers, already won t» 
the royal cause, immediately took possession df 
all the issues from the Senate-house ; while the 
King, mounting his horse, made an harangue 
to the rest of the troops, which was received 
with loud acclamations. 

In the mean time, the King’s emissaries had 
spread a report that Gustavus was about to be 
arrested by the Senate. Crowds of citizens 
hastened to the palace; and burst into rap 
turous applause when they recognized the 
stately figure of their beloved monarch, mounted 
on his favourite steed, in the midst of his troops. 
The clamour reached the senators: who, rushing 
out to inquire the cause, were driven back to 
the hall at the point of the bayonet. The secret 
committee dissolved itself at the first alarm; 
and most of its members escaped to their country 
seats. Gustavus rode through the streets of 
Stockholm to the different barracks; where 
received oaths of allegiance from the offieers 
and soldiers. Crowds of artisans gathered round 
him whenever he stopped; and to these he 
said :— 

My friends, I have never had any other object 
than to defend you from oppression, and to resclt 
our common country from the shameful yoke o 





parties, Were I so unfortunate as not to obtall 
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= ntire confidence, I would throw away the 
: which I inherit, and resign my crown. 

Je, with tears in their eyes, embraced 
his knees and besought him not to abandon 
them. Before noon all the military and civic 
forces of Stockholm were ranged under the 

of the King :—and the revolution was 


virtuall complete. 

aie this time, the senators, rigidly guarded, 
were ignorant of what was taking place around 
them. They were detained as prisoners until the 

‘»7 had received the oath of allegiance from 
the citizens and soldiers ; and even then could 
hardly be said to be liberated,—for the gates 
and port of Stockholm were so closely watched 
that all exit was impossible. Under these cir- 
cumstances, the States were convoked for the 
ast: and the penalties of high treason were 
jenounced against those who should absent 
themselves from the meeting.— 

On the morning of the 21st, the regiment of guards 
invested the palace—cannons were placed in the court 
fronting the Senate-house, and pointed at its win- 
dows—artillerymen stood by with lighted matches 
during the period of that sitting to which each mem- 
her of the Diet hurried, dreading the penalties of 
absence. They arrived one by one; and casting a 

ce at the preparations made for their reception, 
entered the hall with the air of victims resigned to 
their fate. The different orders were not allowed to 
asemble in their separate Chambers and go in pro- 
cesion to the Conference, with their Speakers at 
their head. The Marshal of the Diet presented him- 
sif without his baton,—which was the distinctive 

in of his charge. At length, Gustavus appeared, 
trilliantly escorted, wearing his robes of state, and 
holding in his hand the silver sceptre of Gustavus 
Adolphus, He took his seat on the throne which 
was placed at one extremity of the hall; and in the 
nidst of profound silence delivered a long speech on 
the misfortunes which the lengthened continuance 
of intestine disorder had brought on Sweden. 

We shall be more merciful to our readers 
than Gustavus was to the senators; and spare 
them the infliction of this harangue,—which fills 
some hundred pages in the collected edition of 
the King’s works, At its conclusion, he ordered 
his secretary to lay before the States ‘‘the new 
constitution” which he had prepared for their 
acceptance. — 

This new form of government consisted of fifty- 
even articles, four of which conferred greater power 
on the King than any former sovereign of Sweden had 
posessed. One of these articles gave him the right 
toassemble and dissolve the States at pleasure; the 
second placed at his free disposal the army, the navy, 
the finances and all employments civil and military; 
bythe third the existing taxes were rendered perpetual, 
ad the King was empowered to levy others in cases 
of emergency, which were only to last until the next 
convention of the States ; and, finally, by the fourth 
the States were prohibited from deliberating on any 
Poposition which had not received the previous 
auction of the King. 

The nobles heard these articles read in silent 
consternation ; but deemed it prudent to join in 

acclamations with which they were received 
by the other orders. A senator ventured to 
Propose an amendment; but the Marshal of the 
Diet refused to put the question,—and the new 
constitution was unanimously adopted. It was 
immediately signed by the Marshal of the Diet 
and the speakers of the four orders. The several 
members swore to its observance in a form of 
wth dictated by Gustavus :—and it was thence- 

the law of the land. 

A whimsical and almost ludicrous scene com- 

the work of Gustavus, So soon as all 

~ Sworn to the constitution, the King laid 
his crown, drew a prayer-book from his 
beket, and in a sonorous voice gave out the Ze 
mus,—which was devoutly chaunted 

by the astonished assembly. It was a charac- 


for the destruction of their own privileges. 

The Revolution of 1772 save fn from 
the fate of Poland. The faction and corruption 
of a degraded but ambitious aristocracy would 
have rendered the dismemberment of the one 
as inevitable and as fatal as that of the other. 
Russia was seriously vexed at the result; but 
being involved in war with Turkey, was com- 
pelled to acquiesce. Gustavus was thus allowed 
an interval of tranquillity to follow up his con- 
stitutional changes \ several important admi- 
nistrative reforms. He restored order to the 
finances, — which were in such a deplorable 
state as to threaten a national bankruptcy; put 
an end to peculation and corruption in the 
army and navy; purified the courts of law, 
and made them for the first time in reality 
as well as in name, courts of justice; and in- 
troduced more efficient organization into the 
colleges and universities. In six years, Sweden 
rose to a state of unexampled prosperity. The 
arts and sciences were cultivated; literature 
flourished,—for the King himself was an author 
of no mean note. Several of his operas and 
dramas were translated into French and Ger- 
man ;—and some of them are still stock-pieces 
in Sweden. In1783, Gustavus visited Catherine 
at St. Petersburgh ; where he was ostentatiously 
caressed, but not deceived by the crafty Em- 
press. In the following year he visited Rome : 
where the Pope gratefully thanked him for the 
toleration which he had just conceded to the 
Catholics in his States. dn Easter Sunday the 
sacrament was administered to the King at 
Rome according to the Lutheran rites, by Bishop 
Taubé,—whom he had summoned from Sweden 
for the purpose: and on the same day a new 
Catholic Cathedral was opened at Stockholm. 
In June 1784, Gustavus went to Paris: where 
he formed a close friendship with Louis XVI., 
—whom he had previously known as the Dau- 
phin,—and also with the Counts of Provence 
and Artois, afterwards Louis X VIII. and Charles 
X. After an absence of eleven months, he re- 
turned to Sweden: and gave his country the 
benefit of his travels by introducing new ame- 
liorations and establishing new institutions of 
great public utility.— At this crisis of bright 
promise we stop for the present. Amid all 
these signs of prosperity, the elements of future 
disturbance were growing and combining in 
secret. An unsuspected tempest was about to 
burst on Sweden and on Europe. 





POETRY OF THE MILLION. 

The Five Worlds of Enjoyment; and other 
Poems. By S. Revell.— Poems and Songs. 
By Francis Davis (the Belfast Man).— 
y Ms of England. By E. D. Baynes, Esq.— 
Poems, Songs, and Miscellaneous Pieces.—By 
H. S. Riddell—_ My Dream Book. By Sophia 
Iselin. — The Orphan's Trial.—Haisborough 
Hall and other Poems. By the Author of 
‘Gasparoni.’— The Heiress. By W. C. 
Eaton. 

Ovr readers by this time know, on testimony 

more direct than our assurance, that the Poetry 

of the Million is not poetry for the million :— 
and that to be a millionaire in the sense of our 
articles under this head implies anything rather 
than wealth. The manufacture of such verse as 
it is the office of these articles to record, how- 
ever, goes on unflaggingly. The products of 
the Poetical Industry are abundant—but lament- 
ably betray the want of a School of Poetical 

Design. Our table is covered with all sorts of 

oddly-shaped rhymes and rhythms ;—yet the 

commonplace is the prevailing character of 
them all. We must bestow a poetical notice or 
two upon our readers, to clear off the accumu- 





masterstroke of policy to compel the 


lation—and, placing a writer for once in the 


senators to sing a solemn hymn of thanksgiving | 





order of his own estimate, we will begin with 
Mr. Revell. 


The Five Worlds of Enjoyment, and other 
Poems, comes forward under the protection of 
a species of cant which has become suffi- 
ciently common in the present day to be ripe 
for denouncing. Knowing nothing of the cha- 
raciers of the writers with whom we have to 
deal, we should be very loth to attribute cant in 
the individual instance; but the practice to 
which we allude lends itselfreadily to the purposes 
of that pervading genius—and must be suspi- 
cious wherever it is found in connexion with the 
mediocrities, or something below the mediocri- 
ties, of poetry. In a fly-leaf of the present 
volume it is stated that ‘‘the plan of appropri- 
ating such profit as may arise is the following :— 
it will be used to assist in continuing a small 
remittance which is sent monthly to a destitute 
parish in Ireland. And should the amount ulti- 
mately prove sufficient, one or more additional 
parishes may be selected either in Ireland or the 
distressed Highlands.” Now, more than an- 
other the critic feels the unfairness of this sort of 
appeal. This expansive scheme of benevolence 
is, as it were, set up as a protection against him 
—and he runs a risk of losing his character by 
exposing the false pretence. How is he to find 
courage for discharging duties which are pre- 
sumed to dam up the fertilizing tide of charity? 
His honesty is to be held up to execration as 
the cause of famine in Ireland and the Scotch 
Highlands! A double gain for the author issought 
to be extorted from the critic’s weakness :—a title 
to Charity and a title to Poetry are set up to sup- 
port eachother. That the writers of such verse 
as this volume contains can be sincere in the be- 
lief that they have a chance of doing anything 
towards discharging the national debt or feeding 
a famishing people out of the price of its intrinsic 
merits—is a view of the case not to be speculated 
on. The miracles of Orpheus upon trees and 
stones would be nothing beside a powerful ac~- 
tion of poetry like Mr. Revell’s upon the gra- 
naries of the world. Jericho blown down by 
penny trumpets is more ~ > than the 
fountains of charity unlocked by such a strain. 
When money shall be given for music like this, 
we shall understand the mystery of the barrel- 
organ.—No doubt, true charity is in itself Poetry 
—as true poetry is a Charity. But Mr. Revell’s 
poetry is not of the kind which is a*Charity— 
and his charity, therefore, offered in this form, 
incurs the suspicion (very unjustly, it may be) 
of not being of that kind which is a Poetry. 
Poetry is not that commodity in which “the 
smallest donations are thankfully received” :— 
and Mr. Revell had far better do his charities, 
if he really desire that they should be fruitful, 
in current coin of the realm. He has no right 
to the reputation of beneficence for writing 
this volume: and his good done “by stealth” 
will be far more likely to “find fame” than 
his published benevolence. It is not that the 
verse before us is worse than reams of such 
which issue yearly from the press :—but its po- 
verty is made more conspicuous by the curious 
assumption that it is a temptation to be liberal. 
The authors’ accounts with their publishers ge- 
nerally may be a good enough test of the sound- 
ness of that charity which contributes the profits 
of its verses to a fund for feeding the poor. An 
acre of them would not keep a single hovel in 
potatoes. We ask if a heart not naturally in- 
clined to benevolence would open to any amount 
of importunity taking forms like the following :— 

Anna. 


Anna is fair as the moon's soft ray, 
In the depth of the azure sky ; 
Nor does her gentle light give way, 

When the storm comes rolling by. 


Quietly still from her placid mien, 
Flows a lustre pure and bright ; 
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For each cloud obeys a hand unseen, “ May Heaven shield thee, Kathleen, ; That eye, that cheek— Be wc : 
Nor dares to blot her light. aon “7 soul has gone to rest ; - Speak, Heaven! 5; ! wich 
That hand she vi filial 1 ay comfort rear her temple he’s not a putrid clod ; 
In every pein < romea lial love, In thy pure and faithful breast ; My child, my child, = gi 
sae But fly them—oh ! to fly them Thy mother’s wild : m 
And trusts its guiding power to prove, a 
When storms and tempests low'r. we wacarter oo ; Forgive me, oh my God! | 
Ame is oa a the benutoous dove With my Kathleen ban Adair. hi In the gure, and bi the poet’s “foot is On 
hat basks in May’s perfume : . : is native heath’’; and his i . Thy 
But a song from her heart can rise above . Sanya loved thee, Kathleen, Belfast M ~ . IS NAME Is again “ th, ) poe 
Deceners chess gout ao ae 7 
She expects not for her, the spring to wait, Oh, I loved thee even more ! ar — of Terme, though rude was thy tone “ tatio 
Nor a constant summer sun : And Death, I feared him little, yd doh Pap tony ee it was motherland’s own ; que 
For her Lord calls earth a wintry state, When I drove him through their square, Ho oh, ‘tis high Heaven alone can define to our p 
And she says, * Thy will be done.’ Nor now, though eating at my heart, —- ot yas anata Nana with thine: the auth 
, : oe ’ ains 
Anna looks frail as the slender reed, My Kathleen ban Adair! Of the past to inspire thee but weeping and chains: ower.- 
Which bows to each passing gale: With trembling hand his blade he grasped, Oh, tell me its fiery-souled daring is o’er, ; Y 
7 “4 Tises — in her ener need, a be ae —_ ner tyne a ‘ And I'll wake thee to visions of glory no more! I wis! 
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: str te nh cannot fai msi pron aioe a. 8 af Wild harp of Ierne, the pride of the proud, Our } 
iss . eir glory or 
For a heavenly influence ever laves But scarcely had he kissed that cheek, When the true could be sung in their glory or shroud, 
Her root, till the sap ascends : So pale, so purely fair, Shall I curse thee, and rend thee, and fling thee away, “And | 
cy — - its — and holy waves, When flashed their bayonets round him — a a te ety uate on a half-ended day? — We've | 
A life which never ends.— And his Kathleen ban Adair! Must thy lispings be changed like the changings of men: _ We're c 
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~ F ? ’ is 0’ sin’ the 
As the larks that blithely sing: Yet his dreaded I se On, on with this strain, and our toiling is o'er, Sin’ t 
And her spirit is mild, as the gales that play Poo sg <n oe For I'll wake thee to visions of glory no more! oh! 
O’er the tender buds of Spring. His cheer for motheriand ; Wild harp of Ierne, there’s darkness abroad, Our! 
™ the silvery voice, so tun’d to love, A cy a foremost falls ; my we've re mon — — tyranay’s rod, bd 
‘an utter truth’s firm sound; ut ah, good God! see there! ill reason herself, like a guilty thing, sleeps, - 
Tho’ gently still its accents move, Thy lover ’s quivering at thy feet— While liberty hangs o’er the culprit, and weeps: Some t: 
In their full, unfaltering round.— Young Kathleen ban Adair! = = a —— ever eo the heart, = 
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feat Gn tanemn ta, ond ban over bern, When from his lacerated heart And resigns him to dream of their breaking no mor, on! 
She’s the child of self-denial. r — ve age | pony rose ? weit Wild harp of Ierne, thou once had a strain on 
- nee : a And maiden, thou with frantic hands Could have quickened the soul that dissensions have slai vhere 
_ —_— "a w ill give nothing to an invoca- What boots it kneeling there ? , When the Lion of minstrelsy led us along a _ 
on uttered in Anna's name. The winds heed not thy yellow locks On the track of the foe by the light of his song: Thoug' 
The Poems and Songs of the ‘ Belfast Man’ Young Kathleen ban Adair! 7 Oh, he came with a bosom nor callous nor cold, = a 
5 1" I : : : : . * And he left us untainted by power or gold; ret wi 
might do more to help his country. The writer | ,; The Irish garb is laid aside in the following | ‘Ana his name like a halo thy spirit hangs o'r, When 
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’ ’ | H : > 
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for its remunerative qualities. He is a succes- , —— Can we toll where the next poisoned arrow may reif? a 
q When Heaven calls its own: Shall we till, shall we toil, till our spirits are worn To tell 
sor to those popular bards who have disappeared Ah, think they that a mother’s heart Through a seed time of tears for an autumn of scom? While 
within a few years back from the columns of the Is but a living stone ? Oh, the heart whispers no! but a warmth in its core Is mal 
, « They tell me that my constant tears Would allure us to visions of glory once m 
Nation newspaper—and a worthy one. His muse Will waste the mother’s cheek ; : aja Benge apes Thei 
has an untaught trumpet-note of her own—and Ah, know they not were these to cease - Mr. Baynes’s Annals of England is a sor a 
’, . ale ? . . 
touches, too, at times the wild harp of his country When Jou ae Roeinaaedeet, of national chronology in verse :—at whos And 
to melancholy music. For a singer of the people =o no redeeming ray, ee 4 neement Her Majesty is thus aposto Til th 
Will Heaven blame me if I tr: i — 
—and tothe people—the Belfast man has a power ' ol Pane: And 
: To weep that cloud away ? . - . : : * 
that will be felt ;—a natural music not too rude Sweet Saviour, dear, ens See Se m, Sen es Oe bp ne 
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ag deeply national in its colour and its Or take—oh, take, Se theee bright ey wh ob Bore“ ae task “the 
. . . * . . F . ’, be, s yi e s , 
tl emes, his singing deals yet with the humani oe Seay Sa ' No further aid the lengthening labours ask ; 
ties—and tempers the party feeling in a natural Leuatenssenaiesiecgndned No meaner muse my numbers deign to know ie 
} ane Ss 4 P ig know,— ‘ 
taste for larger truth. Amid the Poetry of the ee, eonre Sey Soe eat Frown, and they ebb; approve, and straight they fox, J are wn 
Million his Irish muse shows a pleasant and in- And on this heaving heart, my bird, Now, while we will not yield in loyalty to Mr. - 
teresting aspect:—and we will exhibit her in Pe hang Ts ape phe yea Baynes or any man, we protest against the a 
more than one of her moods. pe egg 5 geet looked inference of the last line. ‘The constant ebbing JM le t 
Kathleen Ban Adair. And kissed each dimple till it shone of the author’s numbers—if that can be said to M 
The battle blood of Antrim mM. — — ro now aed - - ebb which never flows—would suggest, on ils Hash 
Had not dried on freedom’s shroud, soothed, and made thy woridiess mirth, i 
D inf: naa evidence, a constant frown on the cheek of youth Poetry 
And the rosy ray of morning In infant chucklings rise, “Rs ° ° ’ 
Was but p Har, Bo through the clond; Till all my joyful spirit reeled ful Majesty. As reverential subjects, we preftr 
When, with lightning foot and deathly cheek, In frenay through my eyes. to believe that Mr. Baynes has—as he himself 
And wildly-waving hair, My babe, my dove! 6 Rat ” of hi The I 
O’er grass and dew, scarce breathing, flew Oh, Father above, says (page 3)— fainted on the threshold” ofhis By | 
Young Kathleen ban Adair! waeee ees design—and never recovered during the whole We h 
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Kells’ sleeping waters rise : I see the blackness of my soul, may make in a State of syncope our readers vill D . 
And many a pointed shrub has pierced Where all looked bright before ; like to know by a further example :— r. 
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Those feet so white and bare ; My homely hearth, the willow seat, . , the ni 
But oh, thy heart is deeper rent, The waves before the door: Gigantic Albion by the thunderer slain, fam 
Young Kathleen ban Adair! I see my babes staal sound my knee, nar Brutus ea ee. fon " 
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When hope and joy are kneeling : And then my wandering fancy wings 1 little reck, and nothing shall relate; a plat 
Round the sheaf of yellow corn: ‘ " i 
Smee ¥ : . ome shadow by my door ; ane e 
But where’s the bl tl de her cheek Si hadow by d Old Cymbeline and Lear are kings dramatic the | 
So ripe, so rich]. — ee I start, I shriek—oh no! oh no! And Lud and Bladud somewhat problematic, canes 
Thy sakes reat ghee fed on it My Lizzie comes no more. With other such, ’tis therefore my intention m 
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- at 
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Lies a wounded patriot eees I look upon the flowery mounds — — be useful to those whose acq Tecen: 
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“h win from the reader a kind of personal 
je for the poet and renew our faith in the 
generous tendencies of humanity. We 

we exon however, tothe careless construction 
y Mr. Riddell’s verse,—as shown in imperfect 
rt es and abundant expletives. ‘The princi- 
“YP ms in his collection are too long for 
‘traction entire,—and would suffer by pote 
. tation. ‘The following is suited by its length 
Leo purpose ; and will give a good notion of 
the author's manner—though not the best of his 


aaa Our Ain Fotk. 
I wish we were hame to our ain folk, 
kind and our true-hearted ain folk, 
the gentle are leal, and the semple are weal, 
5 the hames are the hames o’ our ain folk. 
We've met wi’ the gay and the guid where we've come, 
Were courtly wi’ mony, and couthy wi’ some, 
” Put something's still wanting we never can find, 
gin’ the day that we left our auld neebers behind. 


Oh! I wish we were hame to our ain follk, 
Our kind and our true-hearted ain folk, 

Where daflin and glee, wi’ the friendly and free, 
Make our hearts aye sae fond o’ our ain folk. 
Some tauld us in gowpens we d gather the gear, 
sae soon as we cain’ to the rich mailens here, 
But what is in mailens, and what is in mirth, 

If tis not enjoyed in the glen o’ our birth? 


Oh! I wish we were hame to our ain folk, 
Our kind and our true-hearted ain folk, 
Where maidens and men, in the strath and the g!en, 
still welcomed us aye as their ain folk ; : : 
Though spring had its trials, and summer its toils, 
And autumn craved pith ere we gathered its spoils, 
Yet winter repaid a’ the toil that we took, 
When ilk ane crawed crouse at his ain ingle-neok. 


Then I wish we were-hame to our ain folk, 
Our kind and our true-hearted ain folk, 
But deep are the howes, and as high are the knowes, 
That keep us away frae our ain folk ; 
The seat at the door, where our auld fathers sat, 
To tell o'er their news, and their views, and a’ that, 
While doon by the kale-yard the burnie rowed clear, 
Is mair to my liking than aught that is here. 


Then I wish we were hame to our ain folk ; 
Our kind and our true-hearted ain folk, 
Where the wild thistles wave o’er the beds o’ the brave, 
And the graves are the graves 0’ our ain folk ; 
But happy gae lucky, we'll trodge on our way, 
Till the arm waxes weak, and the haffet grows grey, 
And tho’ in this warl’ our ain still we miss, 
We'll meet them at last in a warl’ o’ b'ias, 
And then we'll be hame to our ain folk, 
Our kind and our true-hearted ain folk, 
Where far yond the moon, in the heavens aboon, 
The hames are the hames o’ our ain folk. 


Many of Mr. Riddell’s songs, like the foregoing, 
are written in the Scottish dialect :—and his book 
abounds in patriotic reminiscences and local 
allusions which will make it peculiarly accept- 
able to his countrymen. 

My Dream Book,—The Orphan's Trial, 
Haisborough Hall—and The Heiress are 
Poetry of the Million. 





The Lands of the Bible Visited and Described. 
By John Wilson, D.D. Edinburgh, White. 
We have read these volumes with pain. It is 
lamentable to find a gentleman possessing the 
extensive information and solid acquirements of 
Dr. Wilson adopting the exclusive dogmas of 
the narrowest sectarianism and measuring all 
forms of humanity by the standard which has 
been set up at Exeter Hall. Where the criticism 
of a scholar is due we have the declamation of 
a platform orator. The very learning which 
the book unquestionably displays too much 
resembles those patches of purple described by 
Horace as appended to an ignoble garment— 
that lose their own brilliancy in their incon- 
gMuous position and impart no dignity to the 
inferior article with which they are associated. 

8 is the more conspicuous inasmuch as the 
recent books of travels published by missiona- 
nes have for the most part been marked by an 
onourable abstinence from controversial topics, 
and from the inculcation of special dogmas to 
the exclusion of all large and liberal views of 
Science or of manners. 
Dr. Wilson’s main object appears to have 
been the refutation of certain portions of Dr. 





Robinson’s great work on Biblical Geography : 
to which those who contend for the literal 
acceptance of the statements of Scripture 
objected as too rationalistic in their tendency. 
Robinson, like Milman, was disposed to inter- 
pret such accounts as the destruction of Sodom 
and Gomorrah as descriptions of some great 
convulsion of nature, assuming a miraculous 
form in the imagination of the oriental narrators. 
This is a question which we are, for obvious 
reasons, very unwilling to discuss: but, with 
great respect for the rival Doctors, we doubt 
whether it is one Which can be decided by either 
Geology or Physical Geography. The works 
of both writers show that it would be exceed- 
ingly difficult to determine the points to be 
placed in issue. For instance, the Rationalist 
insinuates that the thunders and lightnings 
of Sinai were a volcanic eruption; while 
the Presbyterian Divine is persuaded that 
these awful displays were a miraculous manifest- 
ation of the immediate presence of Jehovah. 
But before deciding between them there is a pre- 
vious question to be determined :—which of the 
many peaks in the peninsula of Sinai is to be 
taken as the scene of the wondrous exhibition ? 
Now, both writers display a very large degree of 
scepticism in the matter of geographical iden- 
tification. Dr. Wilson is convinced that the 
Greek and Latin monastics have played sad 
tricks in determining the sites of the great events 
recorded in Gospel history; while he has no 
doubt whatever of his ability to point out every 
important spot in the history of the Exodus. 
With him “ distance lends’’ not only “‘ enchant- 
ment” but certainty “to the view.”” Take him 
back only some eighteen-and-a-half centuries, 
and he is as hard of belief as a Robinson or a 
Milman ;—but add fifteen centuries more, and 
his doubts disappear, his vision becomes un- 
clouded, and he can ‘point out the exact spot 
where the tent of Moses stood with as much 
certainty as if he had accompanied Balaam in a 
personal examination of the camp of Jacob and 
the tabernacles of Israel. Doubt his accuracy, 
and he is ready to accuse you of scepticism, ra- 
tionalism, e¢ omne quod exit in ism—to the great 
perturbation of your nerves and the great delight 
of those who take pride in having their belief 
rather than their practice better than that of 
their neighbours. 

In no part of his work are the prejudices of 
Dr. Wilson more offensively exhibited than in 
his account of his various visits to the Jews in 
Palestine. Cold must the heart be that cannot 
be touched by the aspect of this people,—stran- 
gers in the land of their fathers and exiles in 
their hereditary homes! Of al] such impressions, 
however, Dr. Wilson is impatient. He regarded 
the Jews but as themes for controversy and ma- 
terials for evidence :—and we must add, that he 
does not appear to have been always dexterous 
in his management of controversy or skilful in 
his arrangement of evidence. 





Arithmetical Books from the Invention of Print- 
ing to the Present Time. By Augustus De 
Morgan. Taylor & Walton. 

Tuis book consists—as its title-page further 

describes—of brief notices of a large number 

of works drawn up from the author’s actual 
inspection. ‘I have rather grown,” Mr. De 

Morgan says, “than made this catalogue. It 

never occurred to me to publish on the subject 

till I found, on a casual review of what I had 


collected, that I could furnish from my own 
books a more extensive list than Murhard, 
Scheibel, Heilbronner, or any mathematical 
bibliographer of my acquaintance, has described 


from his own inspection. Knowing, from suffi- 
cient experience, the general inaccuracy and 


incompleteness of scientific lists, I therefore 





determined to do what I could towards the cor- 


rection of both, by describing as many works 
as I could manage to see. From the Royal 
Society’s library, the stock of Mr. Maynard 
the mathematical bookseller, and my own col- 
lections, with a few from the British Museum 
and the libraries of private friends, including three 
or four of great rarity from yourself [ Dr. Peacock 
—to whom the book is dedicated], I have accord- 
ingly compiled the present catalogue. I have 
also given in the Index, in addition to the 
names of the authors whom I have examined, 
those of all whom I could find recorded as 
having written on the subject of Arithmetic, 
whether as teachers, historians, or compilers of 
special tables for aid in the main operations, 
independently of logarithms and trigonometry.” 


Mr. De Morgan’s list records upwards of 
1,500 names—though he is far from thinking 
that it contains even the third part of the titles 
of those who have really written on the sub- 
ject.— 

“T have not,” he says, “ been particular in search- 
ing for anything after 1750, though I have not re- 
fused what came in my way. * * Looking at the 
various countries which enjoyed the art of printing 
from 1500 downwards, I have an impression, from 
all that I have gathered, which would lead me to 
suppose that the number of works on arithmetic 
published in Latin, French, German, Dutch, Italian, 
Spanish, and English, up to the middle of last cen- 
tury, cannot be less than three thousand, which gives 
to each language less than an average of one a year. 
Few of these would seem to fall within the province 
of the historian. Dr. Peacock refers to about a 
hundred and fifty. Unfortunately, history must of 
necessity be written mostly upon those works which, 
by being in advance of their age, have therefore be- 
come well known. It ought to be otherwise, but it 
cannot be, without better preservation and classifica- 
tion of the minor works which people actually use, 
and from which the great mass of those who study 
take their habits and opinions. The Principia of 
Newton is, if we believe the title-page, a work of the 
seventeenth century: but the account of the effect 
which it produced on science belongs to the eigh- 
teenth. It was not till many years after the publi- 
cation of the Principia, that its predecessor in doc- 
trine, the great work of Copernicus, produced its full 
effect upongeneral thought and habit. Nor have we 
any reason to suppose that it could have been other- 
wise. The great exceptions will always bear, per- 
haps, as large a ratio to the average power as ever 
they did: it is as likely as not, that if the intel- 
ligence of the sixteenth century had been sufficient 
to verify and receive the opinion of Copernicus at 
once, some predecessor of his might have been Coper- 
nicus, and he or another of his day might have been 
Newton. Itis then essential to true history, that the 
minor and secondary phenomena of the progress of 
mind should be more carefully examined than they 
have been. We must distinguish between the pro~ 
gress of possibilities and that of actual occurrences, 
Our written annals show us too much what might 
have been, and too little what was: they give some 
words to the slow reception of an improvement, and 
more sentences to the account of the one man who 
was able to make it before the world at large could 
appreciate it.” 

Of the curious matter which such a volume 
contains, we can best give our readers a notion 
by means of an example from its pages :—and 
this we cannot do better than by selecting what 
the author says on the subject of one whose name 
is among the proverbs of the language. In the 
case of the famous Cocker it will be seen that 
Mr. De Morgan takes exception to the doctrine 
which teaches that the vulgarity of the Proverb 
is only the familiar expression of a previous 
truth.— 

* Not much more is known of him than this, that 
he was a skilful writing-master and engraver. At 
the beginning of the Arithmetic is a recommendation 
signed * John Collens’ (no doubt the famous John 
Collins, or intended to pass for him) certifying that 
the deceased author was ‘knowing and studious ia 
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the Mysteries of Numbers and Algebra, of which he 
had some choice Manuscripts and a great collection 
of Printed Authors in several Languages.’ Collins 
doubts not ‘but he hath writ his Arithmetick suitable 
to his own Preface and worthy acceptation :’ which 
means that Collins or Collens had only seen the pre- 
face of the forthcoming work at most. Then follows 
the attestation of fifteen teachers to the merits of 
the work. All this looks odd; because, according to 
the editor, the book was that which had been long 
promised to the world by a celebrated writer. All 
attestation was unnecessary; and the certificate of a 
celebrated name, wrong spelt to the effect that he 
had no doubt the work, then printed, would be good, 
may now excite a little curiosity, if not suspicion. I 
am perfectly satisfied that Cocker’s Arithmetic isa 
forgery of Hawkins, with some assistance, it may be, 
from Cocker’s papers: that is to say, there has cer- 
tainly been more or less of forgery, without any 
evidence being left as to whether it was more or 
less. I could easily believe that all was forged; and 
my reasons are as follows:—In both the editions of 
Hodder which I have seen (1664 and 1672) is the 
following advertisement: ‘There is newly printed 
Mr. Cocker’s book called the Tutor to Writing and 
Arithmetic.’ It appears then that during his life- 
time he had published a book on Arithmetic, which 
I suspect to have been what would now be called an 
arithmetical copy-book, with engraved questions and 
space left for the work, But neither the posthumous 
work, nor its preface signed by Cocker himself, make 
the least allusion either to the previous work, or to 
the promise of another. On the contrary, the lan- 
guage of Cocker’s own preface implies that it is the 

rst work he*has published on arithmetic, and agrees 
with many other prefaces (which are usually written 
last) in speaking of the work as already published. 
To establish these and other contradictions, I first 
give Hawkins’s account in his preface (with my 
own Italics). ‘I Having the Happiness of an In- 
timate Acquaintance with Mr. Cocker in his Life- 
time often solicited him to remember his Promise to 
the World, of Publishing his Arithmetick, but (for 
Reasons best known to himself) he refused it ; and 
(after his Death) the Copy falling accidentally into 
my hands, I thought it not convenient to smother a 
work of so considerable a moment,’ &c. But Cocker 
himself writes, or is made to write, as follows: ‘ By 
the sacred Influence of Divine Providence, I have 
been Instrumental to the benefit of many; by vertue 
of those useful Arts, Writing and Engraving: and 
do now with the same wonted dlacrity cast this my 
Arithmetical Mite into the Publick Treasury.. .. For 
you the pretended Numerists....was this Book 
composed and published....’ This is an odd pre- 
face for a book which the author never meant to 
publish, and refused to publish, though pressed to 
do so. Of course it is possible that though he wrote 
with an intention of publishing, he afterwards 
changed his mind. This is one explanation; that 
Hawkins forged clumsily is another: and which is 
the most probable must be gathered from a review 
of all the circumstances. Next, at the end of the 
work, Hawkins gives a hint of a book on decimals 
which would be forthcoming in time. Accordingly, 
we have :—London, sixteen-eighty-five. *Cocker’s 
Decimal Arithmetick....Whereunto is added his 
Artificial Arithmetick....also his Algebraical Arith- 
metick....according to the Method used by Mr. 
John Kersey in his Incomparable Treatise of Alge- 
bra. Composed by Edw. Cocker.. ..Perused, Cor- 
rected, and Published by John Hawkins... Octavo, 
This book came to its third edition in seventeen-two., 
The artificial (or logarithmic) arithmetic, and the 
algebra have separate title-pages, sixteen-eighty-four. 
Cocker gives no preface here, but Hawkins does, 
stating that he had in the preceding work given ‘an 
account of the speedy publication of his Decimal, 
Logarithmical, and Algebraical Arithmetick.’ He 
has here mended his hand: for, except the words 
* such Questions being more applicable to Decimals 
are omitted till we come to acquaint the Learner 
therewith,’ the first treatise does not give a hint of 
the second. Again, Kersey’s Algebra, on which part 
of Cocker’s second work is founded, was published 
in 1678, and the latter had been dead some time 
before the manuscript of the first work of 1677 
‘accidentally’ fell into Hawkins’s hands. This is 


again singular, on any supposition but that of the 





forgery. Moreover, at the end of the preface, 


Hawkins writes a letter to his friend John Perkes, + 


in cipher (Penny Cycl. ‘Cocker’) in which he says, 
‘If you peleas to bestow some of your spare houres 
in perusing the following tereatise, you will then be 
the better able to judg how I have spent mine.’ 
This looks like a confession of authorship. And in 
1704, as presently noted, appeared Cocker’s English 
Dictionary by John Hawkins, who would perhaps, 
had he lived, have found Cocker’s Complete Dancing- 
Master and Cookery-book among the papers of the 
deceased. The famous book itself I take to be a 
compilation or close imitation in all its parts. Even 
the Frontispiece, &c. is fashioned upon Hodder. 
Thus Hodder begins with his own portrait, and verses 
of exaggerated praise under it; and so does Cocker. 
The former begins his title with Hodder’s Arithme- 
tick, the latter with Cocker’s Arithmetic. The former 
speaks of that necessary art, the latter of that incom- 
parable Art. The former has it ‘ explained in a way 
familiar to the capacity,’ the latter a ‘familiar method 
suitable to the meanest capacity: the two words 
being then by no means so common in the senses 
put upon them as they are now. Turning over the 
title-page we find that each of them ‘humbly de- 
dicateth this Manual (manuel in Hodder) of Arith- 
metick,’ the first to a ‘most worthily honoured 
friend,’ the second to ‘ much honoured friends;’ the 
first ‘in token of true gratitude for unmerited kind- 
nesses,’ the second ‘as an acknowledgment of un- 
merited favours.’ There are too many small coin- 
cidences here. And it must be remembered that 
eyery resemblance to a work so well known as Hod- 
der’s (it is one of the few English works of the cen- 
tury which have found their way into Heilbronner’s 
list) would help the sale. From all these circum- 
stances I was tolerably sure that there was no de- 
pendence to be placed on the famous Cocker being 
anybody but Hawkins, so far as this book is con- 
cerned: though I must say I hardly expected to 
find such confirmation as would arise from catching 
Hawkins at a similar trick in another quarter. But 
on looking at the work above described as the third 
edition of Jonas Moore’s Arithmetick, my eye was 
caught by the following sentence: “ You may like- 
wise prove Division by Division, as I have shewed 
at large in the 7 chap. Page 100, 101, 102. of Mr. 
Cocker’s Arithmetic, printed in the year 1685.’ Now 
Jonas Moore was dead before 1685; and moreover 
could have shewn nothing in Cocker’s Arithmetic : 
and on looking farther to see who it is that thus 
speaks in the first person, I find the name of John 
Hawkins to the second part of the work, as editor. 
And on looking farther, I find that a good deal from 
Moore's own editions has been introduced verbatim 
into Cocker. For instance, this sentence is in both : 
‘Notation teacheth how to describe any number by 
certain notes and [or] characters, and to declare the 
value thereof being so described.’ And throughout 
the book, paragraphs are frequently introduced 
from Moore, with alterations of phrase here and 
there. So that we have Hawkins arbitrarily altering 
and adding, in the first person, to the text of a book 
which had been for thirty years before the world 
under Moore’s name. What are we to suppose he 
would do with Cocker’s papers, if indeed he had any? 
Moreover, we find in Cocker sentences which had 
been previously written by Moore.” 


Mr. De Morgan compares a few of the defi- 
nitions of Cocker with those of certain of his 
predecessors, for the purpose of testing the 
quality of what was gained by the former's 
arithmetic; and then sums up as follows :— 


“The six predecessors of Cocker whom I have 
chosen, stop when they think enough has been said. 
But the illustrious discoverer, or at least the first 
general propagator, of the fact that two and two make 
four (for his current reputation amounts to this) must 
have had more in view. He seems to be laying every 
offence against accuracy in different ways, so that the 
unfortunate schoolboy who commits it may be sure 
of a flogging under one count or another of his defi- 
nition. And the vice of confounding abstract and 
concrete number, which leads him to imply that five 
shillings can be multiplied by five shillings, runs 
through his whole book : as does also the tendency 
to prolixity and reduplication of things which confuse 
each other, As to the general notion of what Arith- 





metic is, Cocker tells his beginners that it ig 
Natural, Artificial, Analytiecl, Algebraieal 18 either 
Instrumental. The natural is ‘that whieh is 
formed by the Numbers themselves; and this j 
either Positive or Negative. Positive, which 8 
wrought by certain infallible numbers pr > 
and this either Single or Comparative; Single, which 
considereth the nature of numbers simply by then. 
selves; and Comparative, which is wrought by num. 
bers as they have Relation one to another, And the 
Negative part relates to the Rule of False” Ar 
cial Arithmetic is performed by artificial or borrowed 
numbers invented for that purpose, called ; 
Analytical Arithmetic ‘is that which shows from a 
thing unknown to find truly that which is ‘ 
always keeping the Species without Change,’ ; 
braical Arithmetic ‘is an obscure and hidden Art of 
accompting by numbers in resolving of hard Quey. 
tions.’ Lineal Arithmetic ‘ is that which is performed 
by lines, fitted to proportions, as also Geometrical 
jections.’ Instrumental Arithmetic ‘ is that which is 
Performed by Instruments, fitted with Circular and 
Right lines of proportions, by the motion of an index 
or otherwise.’ So much for Cocker (or Hawkins) as 
an explainer. As to the actual modes of operat) 
they are neither better nor worse than those pointed 
out before by Wingate, Moore, and Bridges, The 
famous book looks like a patchwork collection, and, I 
believe, is nothing more. The reason of its reputation 
I take to be the intrinsic goodness of the processes, in 
which the book hasnothing original; and thesystematic 
puffing with which it was introduced. The long-prp- 
mised book of the great Mr. Cocker, with Collinsand 
fifteen other teachers to recommend it, pushed aside 
better productions. I am of opinion that a very great 
deterioration in elementary works on arithmetic isto 
be traced from the time at which the book called after 
Cocker began to prevail. This same Edward Cocker 
must have had great reputation, since a bad book 
under his name pushed out the good ones.” 

We live in an age of disenchantments; 
and many a good old prejudice and pleasant 
fiction have we seen die that made our fathers 
very happy! No one believes in Tenterden 
Steeple now—and few in witchcraft; but the 
world has yet had faith in Cocker—and he 
might have been expected to live at least as 
long as Joseph Hume. Mr. De Morgan is the 
last of the Hopkinses. What fragment of the 
Past of our grandmothers (of both sexes) have 
we to trust to since Cocker cannot be “counted” 
on ?—Many are now, for their own peace, gene 
to their graves who, we believe, would have 
felt this outbreak of Mr. De Morgan’s to bea 
profane attack upon the “ wisdom of our ances- 
tors.” We of this new and sceptical generation 
are less affected by his irreverence :—and vill 
give to his intentions of the kind the benefit 
of a further quotation— from the concluding 
paragraphs of his Introduction :— , 

“ As it is my intention to endeavour to extend this 
list, whether I publish the extensions or not, and in 
any case to provide for the preservation of the mate- 
rials I collect, it will be worth the while of any one 
who is able, to furnish me with information on works 
which I have not seen. I think it probable that any 
one who has had the curiosity to rescue three books 
of arithmetic from a stall, will find that one of them 
is not in this list, From any such person I shall 
thankfully receive the full title of the neglected 
work, with the form in which it is printed. Nor need 
it by any means be presumed that because a book is 
wholly unknown, it proves nothing in the history of 
the science. A book so thoroughly lost as that of 
Witt, contains a nearer approach to the decimal point 
than was made by Napier. Horner found 4 close 
approximation to his own method, for the case of the 
cube root, in an obscure compendium of arithmetic 
I might also instance Dary’s discovery mentioned in 
page 48; and other things of the same kind. 
history of hints given before the time at which they 
were (perhaps could be) made to bear fruit, would 
be a very curious one: and the progress of science 
will never be well understood until some little ac 
count can, in each case, be given of the reason Why 
a notion should be so productive at a particular pe 
riod, which was so barren at a previous one, 
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; the Surveying Voyage of H. M.S. 
M paged the Years 1842—1 846. Together 
with an Becursion ~— + Lg wr gf the 

ava. . B. Jukes, Esq. 

Bastern ss —s N an = 
Mr. Jukes is a traveller who feels that we stand 
in moral relations as well towards the savage as 
ihe civilized,—which the latter in the ardour of 
Jscovery is too apt to forget. While exploring 
«the great house” of which we last week gave 
the description, our voyagers made free with 
gme of its contents. They took away, without 
ission, besides two pigs, certain curiosities, 
gch as a skull, hatchet, and drum,—which we 
ge told are now deposited in the British Mu- 
gum. These things Mr. Jukes calls “spoils” ; 
ind it was not, he records, until after the pigs 
were eaten “that the reflection occurred to me 
that we had in fact stolen them.” Future travel- 
lers, when they complain of the tendency to theft 
onthe part of thenatives, would do welltorecollect 
this incident. Such a tendency may sometimes 
beno more than reprisal—or, if more, it has too 
often example in the acts of the better taught. 
That many of the warlike attacks on European 
yessels have been provoked by preceding visitors 
jsadmitted. Here is Mr. Jukes, himself—who 
confesses to having entertained a “ preconceived 
sentimental affection for what are called sa- 
vages,"—on one of his boat’s crew being “ trea- 
cherously”’ killed, hardening his heart against 
the offending islanders. ‘I have always,” he 
eandidly says, “joined in reprobating the cause- 
less injuries sometimes inflicted by civilized, or 
civilized, man upon the wild tribes of 
savage life;—and many atrocities,” he adds, 
“have doubtless been committed in mere wan- 
tonness, and from brutality or indifference.” 
But on the death of his companion his feelings 
change, and he is not ashamed to state that 
“though far, I hope, from abetting cruelty, I 
could make great allowances for any one who, 
under such circumstances as I have detailed, 
took alarger revenge than the strict justice of the 
case demanded. | felt that the life of one of my 
own shipmates, whatever his rank might be, was 
far dearer to me than that of a wilderness of 
a that to preserve his life or avenge 
his death I could willingly shoot a dozen of 
these black fellows; and V ccokd read the same 
feeling in the eyes of those around me. Nor 
was this feeling very transient: for many days 
or weeks after it would have been felt as a re- 
lief by all those who saw Bayley’s fall to have 
come into collision with any party of black fel- 
lows they could have been justified in firing on.”’ 
—However natural may be such resentments 
as these, Mr. Jukes should have remembered 
that it is the triumph of the moral and cultivated 
man to regulate and subdue them. Were we to 
allow the passions to be their own justification, 
there seed soon be an end of all civility; and 
by neglecting to restrain these, we put ourselves 
on the same level with the savage. In this day, 
when — refuse to convict on capital charges 
from dislike to the punishment of death, there 
are few, we oo who will seriously vin- 
dicate “the wild justice of revenge.” —To pro- 
ceed with the narrative.— 
explorers going up the river saw other 
es, each containing four or five “great 
and a crowd of two or three hundred 
ble. Their vessel was chased by a canoe 
ed with these villagers—the inhabitants, in 
fact, of the wr from which the “ spoils” before 
mentioned had been “stolen.” Some collision 
ensued; but ultimately a peaceful welcome was 


the coast of New Guinea, the Fly arrived at what 
appeared to be the delta of a large river,—the 
existence of which Mr. Jukes thinks highly pro- 
bable. After touching at Port Essington, the 
ship proceeded to Java to refit. There, among 
other places, the explorers visited Sourabaya.— 
“*T was never weary of wandering about the town, 
and watching the various population, reckoned at 
60,000, and their manners and customs. The lower 
order of Javanese are a stout broad race of people, 
seldom above the middle height. The men, when 
employed in labour, have frequently nothing but a 
tight cloth round the loins, but at other times wear 
the sarong, which is a long piece of coloured cotton 
that wraps round the waist and hangs down to the 
knee; to this they sometimes added a jacket, either 
of cloth or cotton. The women generally wear 
clothes ofa dark blue colour, more or less resembling 
a gown and petticoat, but often have the neck and 
shoulders naked, and the sarong or gown wrapped 
tight under the arm-pits and across the bosom. 
Both sexes wear their hair long, and turn it up 
with a large comb, so that at first we were often 
puzzled to know the men from the women at a little 
distance. Men, women, and children, may be seen 
all day long dabbling in the river, the children 
quite naked, and young boys are often seen walking 
about the town in a perfect state of nudity. The 
women seldom wear anything on the head; but the 
men have often a conical hat, of a kind of wicker- 
work, of split bamboo. The higher ranks commonly 
wear a handkerchief wrapped round the head, in a 
peculiar fashion; and a Javanese gentleman in 
public usually wears a smart green or purple velvet 
or cloth jacket, with gold buttons, a shirt with gold 
studs, loose trowsers, and sometimes boots, and a 
sarong and sash, in the latter of which is always 
carried a large kriss, ornamented with gold and 
diamonds. The women of the higher classes gene- 
rally live in a retired manner; but among the lower 
orders they are under no restraint or seclusion, and 
seem indeed to be the principal frequenters of the 
markets. There were always fully as many women 
as men to be seen abroad. The Chinese are the 
same plump, clean, good-tempered looking people 
as elsewhere, and reside at Sourabaya in very con- 
siderable numbers. They inhabit a quarter of their 
own, where they are in some way under the con- 
trol of a head man, called the ‘ Capitan China.’ The 
Bugis from Celebes come in considerable numbers 
to trade at Sourabaya, and may often be known by 
their wild eyes, and more bold and determined look 
than the Javanese. They are also under a Bugis 
captain, who is to a certain extent answerable for 
their good conduct. One of the most outré sights, 
as it appeared to me at first, was to see Chinese or 
Arabs in their national dress driving about in 
European carriages or gigs. I could hardly refrain 
from laughing the first time I met a corpulent 
Chinese gentleman, in a white dressing-gown-looking 
affair, smooth head, and long pigtail, weighing down 
one side of a small pony gig, and driven by a smart 
Javanese boy, in his native dress, and a round japanned 
thing on his head, like a china punchbowl. * * 
Mingled with the various groups ashore,were the troops 
in their light blue and yellow uniform. These are a 
miscellaneous assemblage of many races: Javanese, 
Madurese, and Bugis, with genuine Negroes from 
the west coast of Africa, and Europeans, who are 
often Dutch convicts, or men who, to escape punish- 
ment in Holland, have volunteered for the service 
in Java. Their officers are either Europeans or 
half-castes. They have about 2,000 infantry, besides 
artillery and cavalry, in Sourabaya. Nor is this 
mixed population by any means a silent one: the 
songs and cries of the boatmen on the river are 
mingled with the cries of the pedlars ashore, each of 
whom proclaims his wares aloud, as did formerly 
the street traders of London, while a perfect Babel 
of tongues and languages may be heard in the 
various conversations going on around.” 

Java is described by Mr. Jukes in three po- 
tent words,—“ the hot, the deadly, the terrible.” 
He found, however, one salubrious place there, 
the little town of Lamajang.— 

“The cool freshness of the air—the short, springy, 
fresh green turf—the mn lanes with footpaths and 


there a gap, as if broken down by a sportsman—the 
old coffee plantations, with their lofty trees and 
grassy alleys among the underwood—reminded me 
rather of shooting in a mild evening in September in 
some of the remote districts of England, among 
half-neglected covers and preserves and imperfectly 
cultivated fields, This part of Java, indeed, is re- 
markably healthy, and is visited on that account by 
invalids from Sourabaya and the hot towns of the 
muddy and swampy north coast.” 

Our author treats us to many descriptions of 
forest scenery, mountain roads, and village life 
in Java: from which we select that of a magni- 
ficent prospect from the heights behind Lodo 
Ombo.— 

“Arrived at a level ridge that stretched out on 
either hand, and seemed nearly the highest ground 
about us, we turned to look over the country we had 
passed. Qn our left hand lay the northern or Java 
sea, with the islands about the eastern end of Madura 
dimly visible. On our right was the great Indian 
Ocean, and the Island of Nusa Baron spread like a 
map before us, but still misty with the morning haze. 
Due east of us rose other mountains, peak behind 
peak, stretching towards the eastern end of the island, 
while between us and them lay a valley running from 
one sea to the other, in which were Klakka and Lama- 
jang, and in the centre of which rose the cone of the 
Lamongan. This hill, which we had at first so much 
admired, we now looked down upon, so that had its 
crater been wide enough we could almost have seen 
to the bottom of it. It really looked quite insignifi- 
cant, with its tiny jet of smoke, when compared to 
the perfect cone of the Semiru, which we could see 
on our right, still towering above us over the nearer 
peaks and ridges, and rolling forth at intervals huge 
volumes of smoke and steam. Below our feet lay 
the mountain sides, that looked like a net-work of 
ridges and ravines, all winding, radiating, and sub- 
dividing downwards and outwards in seemingly inex- 
tricable confusion. Not a single smooth or continuous 
slope could be seen; nothing but steep precipitous 
furrows and sharp jagged crests, the latter crowned 
with a feathery-edge of pine-like casuarinas, the for- 
mer dark with impertetrable wood, till both sank 
almostindistinguishable among the magnificent forests 
of the lower slopes. The sea and the plains were 
partially obscured by creeping clouds and mists, gra- 
dually dispersing; while across the bosom of the 
distant mountains stretched those horizontal bars of 
streaky cloud, so characteristic of morning among 
mountain scenery. Noble as was this prospect, a new 
surprise awaited us when, advancing a few steps, we 
climbed a grassy knoll, on the side of which we had 
stopped to admire it. We now found ourselves on 
the bank of a curvilinear precipice, 1,000 or 1,200 
feet deep, the wall of an ancient crater. This wall, 
which was nearly circular, embraced a space of fully 
five miles in diameter, in the centre of which rose a 
mound, composed of an agglomeration of small cones 
and craters, 600 or 800 feet high. One of these 
orifices was still active, though only giving forth 
smoke at the present moment. The space 
around this central mass, between it and the wall 
on which we stood, was a smooth surface of dark 
brown sand, and is called ‘laut pasir,’ or ‘the 
sandy sea.’ On our right, or towards the north, 
the great bounding wall was broken down over a 
considerable space, the remaining fragment not 
being more than 200 feet high; but towards the 
left, it swept round for several miles, with a height 
of nowhere less than 1,000 feet, and appeared to 
form on the inside an absolutely perpendicular pre- 
cipice. Its top was rugged and broken, and often 
very narrow, the grassy slope on the outside being 
excessively steep, generally too much so for any one 
to climb up it. We stood on nearly the highest 
point of this narrow ridge, at a height above the sea 
of 8,241 feet, according to my observation. This 
point is called the Ider-Ider.” 

In the centre of the “Sandy sea,” there is a 
mound of cones — dome-shaped masses of 
ashes and sand, apparently of different ages; 
some being covered with thick grass and old 
trees, some with scanty woods of young trees, 
while others are bare. Craters, more or less 
worn down, are visible on their summits; the 
vent of one on the north side being active. 








ed. Having examined about 140 miles of 


cart tracks—the ditches and fences, with here and 
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Around it for nearly a mile there is no trace of 
verdure. In riding to the foot of the cone, Mr. 
Jukes was ‘reminded of parts of the south 
Staffordshire coal-field, among the great iron 
furnaces, where nota green thing is to be seen.” 

The volume, as we have said, abounds in de- 
scriptions of Javanese life and scenery. Such 
are the beauty and majesty of the objects, that 
we are told “it is hopeless to attempt with any 
word-painting to convey an adequate idea of 
their combined richness.” Secluded and ro- 
mantic valleys — deep ravines — precipices — 
cascades—hills so covered with lofty trees and 
crowded with undergrowth of ferns, gigantic 
broad-leafed plants, and mantling creepers as 
to hide from sight everything beneath and form 
a dense and impervious screen over rock and 
waterfall ;—these are the features of the country. 
There is, however, an absence of animal life on 
the mountain ranges. Mr. Jukes did not see 
a single quadruped; nor does he recollect any 
birds—certainly there were none remarkable 
either for beauty of plumage or sound of voice. 
Among the coffee plantations, the country was 
delicious.— 

“The road bordered with the greenest turf, and 
the undulations not too abrupt even for a gallop, 
the air cool and fresh, and the scenery around varied 
and beautiful. A little before ten o'clock we reached 
a place called Kobonsari, where we were to halt for 
breakfast and a change of horses, Our reception 
here was characteristic of the country. Two men 
had preceded us all the way armed with spears, the 
blades of which were about two feet long, and were 
kept in a wooden sheath, the handles being eight or 
ten feet long. These were carried upright in the 
right hand, without a rest. As we approached the 


halting place, the spearmen pressed into a gallop 
down the narrow road between the fences of the 
coffee grounds, and we followed their example, while 
the rest of our escort, of about ten or a dozen men, 
came clattering behind us. As soon as we came 


within sight of the gate of the kampong, a large 
gamelang clanged forth a welcome, a troop of men 
poured out, the spearmen threw themselves from their 
horses at the gate, charging through which we entered 
a small court-yard, where a crowd of servitors pressed 
forward to hold our stirrups, take our horses, marshal 
us into a rude kind of pandopo, and receive our hats 
and jackets, while one or two others presented us 
with basins of water and towels. Before we could 
dry our hands and faces, a cup of tea was at our 
elbow, and a tray of excellent confectionery, while 
the table was garnished with pine-apples, mangos, 
water-melons, and a variety of other fruits. As the 
placed seemed small and poor, and there did not 
appear to be any one present of a higher rank than 
the head of a kampong, we were rather surprised 
even at this display; but lo! and behold! no sooner 
did we slacken in our attentions to these viands than 
they were removed, and the table soon covered with 
a hot breakfast of twenty different dishes, that 
rivalled even the luxurious meals of the Rongo of 
Lamajang. What was, perhaps, most singular, when 
we considered where we were, the table was covered 
with English cutlery, the table-cloth probably was of 
English manufacture, and on turning up a plate I 
found it came from the Staffordshire Potteries. 
Wedgewood has beat China, even at its own door.” 


Our explorers visited Malang:—where Chi- 
nese inhabit in great numbers, and which boasts 
a considerable cigar manufactory. The mass 
of the people here are well fed, clothed and 
housed, though accumulating no property. The 
travellers examined the ruins of Singha Sari— 
consisting of temples, tombs and colossal statues, 
well executed.— 

“There was a beautiful Brahmin bull lying down, 
about four feet long; human figures with elephants’ 
heads; a fragment of a chariot drawn by several 
horses abreast, admirably sculptured; and many 
figures of Hindoo deities, with three or four heads 
and several pairs of arms. They seemed all to be 
cut from nearly the same kind of stone as that 
before mentioned, and all bore the impress of the 
same style of art, and that one of no mean order, 





There were none of the excessively outré and inde- 
cent representations which are, I believe, frequent 
in the temples of India, and both the buildings and 
the sculpture bore the impress of great refinement of 
taste in the design, and much skill and carefulness in 
the execution. I must plead guilty to the most 
profound ignorance in architecture and sculpture 
generally, and to that of the Hindoos especially, but 
to my eye these ruined temples and statues were 
singularly beautiful and interesting, and they are 
worthy, I think, of far more study and attention 
than has hitherto been bestowed upon them. In the 
woods around I found, as at Kedal, piles of old bricks 
of a much larger size, and better material than the 
Javanese can now produce. These were the ruins 
either of the houses of the people, or of the palaces 
of their kings. As I stood on the summit of one 
of these ruined structures, and cast my eye over the 
scene around, I could not but feel deeply interested 
in the mysterious history of the past and forgotten 
people who had erected them. The site was a most 
noble one. It was in the north-west corner of the 
undulating plain or broad valley of Malang, slightly 
raised above, and overlooking the whole of it. On 
the right hand, towards the south-west, was the pic- 
turesque group of the Kawi, from which a grassy but 
broken and serrated ridge stretched northwards to the 
grand mountain mass of the Arjuno, immediately 
behind us, with its peakedssummit and shaggy sides, 
occupying all the north-western quarter of the hori- 
zon. In the north was a low gap, affording space for 
the road and a band of cultivated ground, and giving 
access to the northern coast and its towns and har- 
bours. Then rose the ridge of the Teng’ger, gra- 
dually struggling up in bristling peaks and ridges 
towards the east, till it reached its greatest elevation 
in the large crags and buttresses of the Bromo and 
the Ider-Ider, from which it curved towards the 
south-east, where it was crowned with the simple and 
perfect cone of the Semiru, equally regular and sym- 
metrical in all its aspects, The chord of this splendid 
amphitheatre, or the distance between Semiru and 
the Kawi, was nearly forty miles, formed of low, un- 
dulating ridges, closing the view on the south. The 
aspect of this great valley was as rich and abound- 
ing in beauty as we knew it was fertile and healthy, 
and pleasant in reality; while even the wildest and 
ruggedest of the mountains were clothed with forests 
in magnificent profusion, all save the two cones of the 
Semiru and Arjuno, where the destructive force of 
voleanic power still lingered, though harmlessly, and 
so far exhausted and pent up as only to add variety 
of interest to the whole. A populous tribe of men 
inhabited the plain, and cultivated its surface; but 
their rude houses were scarcely visible here and there 
among its groves, and their open fields only varied 
its natural beauties, without defacing them. When 
we turned from these to the silent and ruined struc- 
tures around us, a new interest was called up. The 
imagination became busy in restoring their fallen 
glories, in picturing large cities, adorned with temples 
and palaces, seated on the plain, and in recalling the 
departed power, wealth and state of the native king- 
dom that once flourished in a land so noble, so beau- 
tiful, and so well adapted for its growth and its secu- 
rity. That such a kingdom once existed is evident, 
not only from the detached ruins in so many sepa- 
rate parts of the valley, and the piles of brick in 
the forests, but from the ancient brick causeways 
still used as the principal roads of the country, 
and the ruins of large brick walls that are said to 
stretch from the southern side of Mount Kawi 
to the sea, fortifying the valley of Kediri, and 
thus defending the principal access to the plains of 
Malang from the west. Any one of these structures 
is far beyond the powers of the present inhabitants, 
if left to themselves, and bespeaks a people among 
whom civilization and the arts had made no mean 
progress, and had had no short or temporary exist- 
ence. Whatever may have been the history of the 
people, it is entirely unknown, and scarcely men- 
tioned even by tradition. A few dates, indeed, have 
been discovered on ruins in other parts of the island, 
which, from their style and character, seem to have 
been contemporaneous with these, ranging from 
the year 1195 a.D. to A.D. 1296; and a few names 
of kingdoms and princes linger in the old Javanese 
histories or romances, but hardly a single authentic 
fact can be discovered, The latest date that can be 





assigned to these ruins is in the ti 

Edwards ;—making allowance for the dite 
climate and of race, was the civilization of e 
at that time more advanced than that one 
Was even the absolute civilization Withet 
allowance, or the intellectual advancement “ 
greater in the one people than the other> _— 
supposing that there was only an ap ht 
equality, how much of the subsequent dj 

in their fortunes and condition is to be attri 

to innate difference in moral and intellectual 
bilities; how much to external influences, Poy 
tuitous or unavoidable circumstances ? ‘ 
questions and speculations as these naturally amc 
in the mind while contemplating these ruj ey 
while the senses were steeped in the delight of gayi 
on the lovely and majestic scenery in the midst of 
which they were set, and endeavouring to imprint on 
the memory all the features and beauties of the 
picture; and many such occur to the imagination 
afterwards when this picture is recalled, but as, with 
our present amount of knowledge, they must remain 
mere speculation, I forbear to pursue them, Java 
is strewed with similar remains, and some of much 
greater extent and magnificence, from one end gf 
the island to the other, as may be seen in Raffle 
and Crawfurd’s books, to which I must refer the 
reader; merely observing that the outline sketches 
in the illustrations of those works, while they con. 
vey an idea of their forms and subjects, sufficient 
for our information on those points, by no means do 
full justice to the artistic beauties of the ruins ani 
sculpture, and hardly attempt to pourtray those of 
the surrounding scenery.” 


On their return to Sourabaya, our travellers 
visited Gresik and some ancient tombs.— 

“ From the grave-yards we adjourned to the house 
of the Assistant-resident, where, I need hardly add, 
we were regaled with a most sumptuous breakfast, 
The Resident, M. Pietermatz, had told me of a sine 
gular story current among the Javanese, and appa 
rently not wholly discredited by some of the Euro- 
peans, of a bird that springs from the animal inhs- 
biting a certain bivalve shell. A Dutch surgeon in 
Gresik had preserved some of these molluscs in 
spirits, and on the jar being sent for, I found they 
were large-sized acephalous molluscs, with a strong, 
dark hairy byssus, but from want of the shell | 
could not make out exactly to what genus it be- 
longed. It was probably either a large mytilus, a 
meleagrina, or a pinna, and was certainly not a lepas. 
It is curious to see the same superstitious idea at- 
tached to the inhabitant of a shell in Java as was 
once current in Europe with regard to the Bernacle 
Goose springing from the shell of the barnacle, or 
lepas anatifa. Mr. Lane, in his Edition of the 
Arabian Nights’ Entertainments, when Sindbad men- 
tions this singular fact of natural history as one of 
the wonders of the Indian seas, is surprised at it, 
and curious to know whence it could arise. There 
is no doubt that it is an old Javanese notion, and 
that the early Arab traders, who frequented Java, 
carried it thence to Arabia and Egypt. A similar 
notion existing in the north-west of Europe, how- 
ever, from still more ancient times, is a ‘ very singular 
coincidence,’ but only shows how prone the early races 
of men are to draw the same inferences from similar 
natural objects and occurrences. The likeness of 
the byssus in the one case, and the cirrhi in the 
other, to hair or feathers, no doubt, gave rise to the 
same strange and marvel-loving exercise of ima- 
gination.” 

At Bankalang the party were received by the 
Sultan, hospitably entertained, and treated with 
the enuden of a fight between a buffalo anda 
tiger. This proved to be a dull affair: but the 
humour of the Sultan’s buffoon or jester—é 
merry old fellow, who sang, grimaced, and 
imitated the cries of animals—made amen 
A drama was performed, too, for the amuse- 
ment of the guests. It was a veritable puppet 
play, accompanied with a recitative chanted by 
the exhibitor;—and occupied three hours i 
performance. 

On leaving Java, our voyagers intended to 
pass into the Indian Ocean through the strait 
of Bali: but were driven beyond it by a storm 
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of Lombock and Alass—and at length 
ii thowt a place called on the charts Segar. 
The inhabitants whom our explorers first met, 
jowever, said they were Bugis, and that the 
of the place was Rajah Bali, or else 


“name 


_— were a bold and sturdy-looking race of 
Jike most of the Bugis I have seen, with frank 
and independent manners. These people are now 
the most enterprising race of the Archipelago, the 
and most extensive navigators, traversing in their 
us all the seas from Sumatra to New Guinea, 
ind even to the gulf of Carpentaria. Although in 
cases addicted to piracy, they are, from all I 
have heard of them, the best race for Europeans to 
as sailors, or assettlersin any new colony, or 
for similar services. Courage and hardihood are the 
ities most wanted by the Malay races in general, 
wd wherever they exist, however irregularly they 
may have been exercised, the people will be found 
to be ultimately the most valuable, whether as sub- 
ots as servants, or companions. Crawfurd, in his 
secount of the Eastern Archipelago, makes the Strait 
of Alass the boundary of the principal of those races 
into which he subdivides the Malay nations, that, 
mamely, which inhabits Sumatra, Java, Bali, and 
Lombock. We were now aware that it is also the 
boundary of a peculiar kind of configuration of 
country. Java, Bali, and Lombock consist of sloping 
plains, from which rise single detached conical moun- 
tains, or groups of such mountains more or less 
thickly clustered. The sea shore of these islands is 
amost invariably low and flat. Sumbawa, on the 
contrary, rises into broad rugged hills, directly from 
the sea, and seems to consist principally of high land, 
traversed by narrow valleys and ravines, and similar 
features characterised Sandalwood Island and Timor 
and the other islands we had seen to the eastward. 
How little, however, is really known of all these mag- 
nificent islands, and how much better do they de- 
seve exploration than many parts of the earth that 
receive it !”” 
Mr. Jukes obtained from an English resident 
m account of this place and people; who, it 
sems, call themselves Sassacks and speak the 
Sasack language. They are Mohammedans; 
md some years ago were invaded and con- 
by the people of Bali, who are Hindoos., 
present ruler is a Balinese. 

The voyage after this brings us to places better 
known; such as Singapore, Malacca, the Straits 
of Banca and Sunda— whence our explorers 
vent to Sydney, in order to their return to Eng- 
land. Mr. Jukes concludes his work with some 
seeount of the geological constitution of the 
Ihdian Archipelago, and with stating his — 
of the character and capabilities of the Malay 
uations. In doing this, he expresses himself in a 
strain of righteous indignation against Europe,— 
vhich has hitherto brought, as he insists, “ little 
but ruin and rapine and commercial restriction 
into this the fairest and most fertile region of 
theearth.” The policy that he recommends to 
England is, ‘to a the seas free from out- 
nige; to make them everywhere safe for all those 
passing upon them on their lawful occasions, 
vhether natives or Europeans; to break up the 
strongholds of piracy, and eradicate the dispo- 
ition to it by rendering its practice unsafe or 
impossible.” The time has, indeed, come for 

pean science and commerce to determine 
that their intercourse with those distant islands 
iull be regulated in accordance with the dic- 
lates of humanity and justice. 





FLEMISH LITERATURE. 

The House of Wesembeke—[Het Huis van Wesem- 
beke]. 2 vols. The Crusader—[ De Kruisvaerder]. 
Destiny [Het Lot]. The Polar Star — [De 
Noordstaer]. A Flemish Review. By J. A. De 

Antwerp. 
ltisa somewhat curious fact, that while the great 
nations which surround Belgium entertain 
doubts ofthe very existence of a Flemish Literature, 
she authors themselves, relying on their own 


native powers and disdaining imitation, are issuing, 
day by day, new and important publications. These 
bear the stamp of mind and genius in every linea- 
ment. They are imprinted with the energy, sim- 
plicity, and power of the Flemish character. Not 
light and evanescent in their nature—not got up for 
a present purpose or written under the impression 
of a momentary impulse—they take, on the contrary, 
a firm hold of the mind, and display the principle of 
originality in every line and paragraph. 

To a foreigner resident in Belgium, it may be a 
surprise to see the comparatively small provinces of 
Flanders and that of Antwerp sending forth yearly 
a greater number of literary publications, in the 
Flemish tongue, than are produced in three times 
the same extent of country in France or in England 
—if London and Paris be kept out of view. This 
is an interesting fact in the mental history of a nation; 
and proves the innate intellectual resources of the 
people to be highly respectable. Though the great 
majority of Flemish authors are young—full of the 
high hopes and enthusiastic aspirations which belong 
to the spring-time of life—there need be no doubt, 
on the evidence already given, that they will prove 
themselves, if Belgium remain an independent 
nation, great and original writers, and occupy a re- 
spectable station in the wide republic of letters. 
True it is, that the intellectual movement in question 
isa comparatively slow one,—as we have formerly said. 
The Flemish language being but little used out of 
Belgium, the nation’s progress in literature is scarcely 
perceived by neighbouring countries. Considering 
the depressing circumstances under which it has 
so long laboured, it is even surprising to see signs 
of mental regeneration and vigour left in any part of 
the land. A single glance at the literary history of 
the Flemings in connexion with their political 
troubles and sufferings cannot fail to interest in the 
present revival every true lover of intellectual im- 
provement. 

At the time of Luther, the Low Countries—and 
particularly the provinces of Flanders, Antwerp, and 
Brabant—constituted, so to speak, the European 
emporium of learning. Professors were sent thence 
to almost all the great universities of Europe. That 
land was considered as the centre of science and 
erudition. Oxford, Cambridge, Paris, Montpellier, 

anca, and many other noted seats of learning 
and intelligence, derived their life and heat from the 
radiating splendour of the Netherlands. Flemish— 
or Low Dutch, as it was then called—was known to 
all the maritime nations of the world: and more 
than one Doge of Venice and Genoa spoke it as 
correctly and fluently as his native tongue. The 
reason is obvious. What Venice and Genoa then 
were to the south of* Europe, Bruges and Antwerp 
were to the north; cities rich and powerful,—though 
now, alas! comparatively ruined and desolate. 
Flemish literature ranked, in ail branches, among 
the first in the world. The Chronicle of Van Maer- 
lant—whose style Froissart (a Belgian too) has so 
carefully and successfully imitated—may be referred 
to as an evidence in its kind of early Flemish litera- 
ture. Of the most ancient satirical poem of the 
middle ages, ‘Reimhart de Vos,’ the oldest manu- 
script known is in the Flemish tongue :—and there 
exist a crowd of poems, novels, chronicles, &c. be- 
longing to this period of history, which abundantly 
testify of the flourishing state of that province of 
European literature at the time of which we speak. 

But this happy and satisfactory state of things was 
destined to be interrupted. The political system of 
Charles the Fifth completely uprooted the literary 
prosperity of Flanders. Whilst he gave a large 
measure of freedom to his own German provinces, 
he strove to exclude all semblance of reform from 
the Low Countries—though the concurrent voices 
of history avouch that the inhabitants were well pre- 
pared for measures of social amelioration. His 
enactments on religious matters were exceedingly 
severe,—and excited the indignation and opposition 
of a great majority of the nation. Shortly after 
their promulgation, the monarch abdicated the throne; 
and retired to ruminate in solitude on a course of 
kingly action which had been the wonder and theterror 
of Europe. Philip the Second knew little of the 
character of the Flemish people;—and fell naturally, 
therefore, into erroneous methods of legislation. The 





instrument by which he sought to destroy the seeds of 





freedom—still giving indications of vitality—was fear. 
That which followed produced the most*disastrous 
consequences on the prosperity and literature of the 
Flemish provinces. The system of cruelty drove 
into Holland not only the rich and enterprising mer- 
chants of Bruges and Antwerp, but almost every 
Flemish author of genius and reputation. No book 
printed in the northern tongue was allowed to pass 
the frontiers of Holland; nor could any work be 
published in Belgium without the direct sanction of 
all the ecclesiastical and political authorities. From 
this period till the end of the Austrian domination, 
few publications issued from the press in Belgium. 
The nation was to all intents and purposes intellec- 
tually dead. With the exception of the historians 
Van Meteren and Van Meerbeke, whose writings 
miraculously escaped the searching eye of the In- 
quisition, no man of genius or talent wrote in Flemish 
for the long space of 250 years:—a period sufficiently 
extended to annihilate the smallest vestige of mental 
vigour and originality, and to destroy the noblest and 
most flourishing national literature that ever existed. 

In 1789 the Austrian censorship was abolished :— 
but liberty and mental freedom did not yet shed their 
beneficent influence on the Flemish character. 
France now imported into Belgium her language and 
her tyranny; and the people were again doomed to 
drink the cup of slavery and degradation to the 
dregs. No literary aspirations could be cherished 
under such a state of things; and until Europe was 
released from the Gallic yoke; the Flemish nation 
scarcely gave any signs of mental life. 

The re-action at present apparent in the Belgian 
mind is made more than usually interesting by these 
vicissitudes in its past history. That history is full 
of the materials of hope. Belgium is the country of 
Rubens, of Van Dyck, of Teniers, in painting; of 
Moerentorff—the genius who presided at the Latin 
press of his age, and whose descendants still inhabit 
Antwerp under the name of Moretus; of Ortelius— 
the greatest geographer of his day; and of Justus 
Lipsius—whose public lectures were honoured by all 
the most learned men of his time, as well as by 
princes and sovereigns. Is it not in the nature of its 
own previous manifestations, then, that a nation 
which a few centuries since stood at the head of 
European learning should arouse itself from its com- 
pelled slumbers,—and, fired by the recollection of its 
past fame, again seek to join the ranks of intellectual 
freedom and renown ? 

There is a peculiar type of character in the 
Flemish author—as we have seen in the biographi- 
cal notice of Henry Conscience [ante, p.668]. A 
few words of John Alfred de Laet will confirm the 
remark. He holds a conspicuous station in the lite- 
rature of his country by the strongly marked features 
of his writings. When the Belgian Revolution of 
1830 broke out, John de Laet was only fifteen 
years of age. Our author, like many of the spirited 
young men of the period, joined the army which 
fought against the Dutch,—although his father held 
a lucrative situation under the government in the 
department of the Woods and Forests, Young de 
Laet, having begun his studies in natural science, was 
early made a medical doctor; and followed his pro- 
fession for some time with a fair portion of reputation 
and success. But another door was opened to his 
fortune. Henry Conscience and himself resolved to 
revive, if possible, the literature of their country; and 
wrote with this view many able and spirited articles, 
both in prose and verse, in the Flemish and French 
newspapers and reviews. These writings excited 
public attention. De Laet grew into renown not 
merely as an author, but as a restorer of an almost 
forgotten literature. He became the editor of a 
newspaper; and threw his whole soul and mind into 
the attempt to resuscitate the old Flemish feelings 
and language. For this he laboured with increasing 
aim and wonderful success. In his leisure hou,rs he 
produced the historical romance whose title 4s the 
first that heads this article: and this was speedily 
translated into German—and eagerly received in that 
part of the continent. 

In 1843 De Laet took up his abode in Brussels ; 
and became the Editor of a paper there called 
Viaemsch Belgie. This public organ exercised a 
powerful influence over the Belgians in inducing 
them to cultivate a national Flemish feeling against 
the power of the French:—and it is commonly 
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affirmed that the opinions promulgated and de- 
fended therein were very conducive to the treaty 
concluded in 1844 between Belgium and the Zoll- 
verein.—Politics, novels, and poetry were alike the 
subjects of the fertile pen of De Laet. Many of 
his Flemish stories were translated into French: 
and one of the members of the Belgian Parliament, 
M. Paul de Vaux, having made a violent attack 
upon the Flemish character and its literature, De 
Laet buckled on his armour, and wrote, in 1846, 
under the title of De Viaemsche beweging, (Progress 
of the Flemish) a reply, which was considered by 
the German publicists as one of the powerful, deep 
and learned pamphlets of the day. About this 


period De Lact was nominated Professeur Agrégé to 
the University of Gand: and on the occasion M. Van 
de Weyer—then prime minister of Belgium, and 
an erudite and profound philosopher—made a speech 
in favour of Flemish literature, which was so enthu- 
siastically received by the Flemish writers that they 
caused it to be printed in letters of gold and distri- 


buted over the whole length and breadth of the land. 

One of the best of De Laet’s publications is a 
sketch of Belgian habits, manners and customs, en- 
titled Het Lot. Of this there are two translations in 
the German tongue. The plan, the style, and the 
incidents alike prove the original genius of the au- 
thor.—He has been recently appointed by the Go- 
vernment to write, in conjunction with M. Belpaire, 
a history of the public works executed in Belgium 
since the year 1830. 

De Laet is universally acknowledged by his coun- 
trymen as one of the most powerful and influential 
of Flemish authors: and as such, has been fre- 
quently and furiously attacked by foreign writers in 
Belgium—anxious to uproot that love and veneration 
for the old Flemish manners and tongue which it is 
De Laet’s labour to foster and sustain. He and they 
alike know that the memory of what Belgium was 
forms the strongest incentive to the maintenance of 
her national liberty and independence. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

The following new editions and translations have 
accumulated on our table since we last para- 
graphed these classes of publication :—Keightley’s 
Crusaders: The Provincial Letters of Pascal, with 
an Essay on Pascal, by M. Villemain: the Rev. 
T. S. Grimshawe’s edition of Hayley’s Cowper: the 
Principia of Swedenborg, from the Latin, by the Rev. 
Augustus Clissold: Dr. Keith’s Signs of the Times : 
Dr. Clark’s Glimpses of the Old World, with a Me- 
moir of his life by the Rev. Dr. Tyng: The News- 
paper Press Directory for 1847: Vestiges of the Na- 
tural History of Creation: Outlines of the History of 
Ireland: Griftin’s Chemical Recreations : Michelet’s 
History of the French Revolution, by C. Cocks: Babing- 
ton’s Manual of British Botany: Albrecht’s German 
Delectus—with the addition of a Concise Grammar : 
The Evils inseparable from a Mixed Currency, by W. 
Blacker, Esq.: Prince Napoleon Louis Bonaparte’s 
Extinction of Pauperism: Fénelon’s Dialogues on 
Eloquence, translated by the Rey. A. Jenour: Jack- 
son’s Latin Tyro’s Guide: Dr. Robertson’s Guide to 
the Use of the Buxton Waters: Jobert’s Philosophy of 
Geology : Cox’s Law and Practice of Registration and 
Elections : Lee’s Hydropathy and Homeeopathy : Gali- 
leo’s Dream: Archbishop Whately On Instinct: 
Lowthian’s Visit to Palestine: Tour of Juan de Vega: 
Taylor’s Holy Living : Saxe’s Progress ; a Satire.— 
Mr. Bogue has added to his “ European Library” a 
translation, by Mr. Hazlitt, of Thierry’s History of 
the Norman Conquest.—Mr. Bohn has increased his 
“ Standard Library” by the second and third volumes 
of Mr. T. Roscoe’s translation of Lanzi’s History of 
Painting; Machiavelli’s History of Florence,and The 
Prince ; the second and third volumes of Coxe’s 
History of the House of Austria ; Schiller’s Don Carlos, 
and other dramas; and the first volume of De La- 
martine’s History of the Girondists, translated by H. 
T. Ryde.—The W odrow Society have issued the first 
volume of the Works of John Knox; and a volume of 
select biographies. The fifth and sixth volumes of 
Napier’s Florentine History bring that work to a close. 
The publication of the Select Works of Robert Cham- 
bers has reached a sixth volume.—To Bentley’s 
“Standard Novels” have been added Captain Mar- 
ryatt’s Dog Fiend, and Phantom Shipeand The Ad- 


ventures of Mr. Ledbury, by Albert Smith._To Hurst's 
“ Standard Novelists” are added Arthur Arundel, and 
The Hussar.—Collins’s series now includes Dr. 
Cheever’s Wanderings of a Pilgrim.—The “ Eng- 
lishwoman’s Family Library” has added the Rev. R. 
Montgomery’s Sacred Meditations and Moral Themes.— 
To “ Parker’s German Classics” are added Schiller’s 
Maid of Orleans, and the Philoctetes of Sophocles.— 
The“ Parker Library ”hasadopted Mary Howitt’s Wood 
Leighton :—Chapman’s “ Catholic Series” The Voca- 
tion of the Scholar, by Fichte. Knight’s “ Weekly 
Volume”has completed Dodd's British Manufactures: 
—and added The Civil Wars of Rome, being Select 
Lives of Plutarch, newly translated, by G. Long. The 
Cabinet History of England is completed in 26 vo- 
lumes.— Dolman’s “ English Catholic Library” is 
increased by Sir Thomas More’s Dialogue of Comfort 
against Tribulation.— W hittaker’s “ Popular Library” 
continues Keightley’s History of India by the issue 
of Part 3.—Smith’s “Standard Library” has Maria 
Child's Fact and Fiction, and The Life of Lord Her- 
bert of Cherbury.—Mr. Madden continues the publi- 
cation of Mr. R. Montgomery Martin’s China ; Poli- 
tical, Commercial and Social.—_Mr. Knight’s One- 
Volume Edition of the Works of Shakspere has reached 
Part V.;—his Farmer's Library and Cyclopediaof Rural 
Affairs, Part VI.;—his continuation of the Pictorial 
History of England to No. 4;—his Pictorial Life of Our 
Saviour to Part V. ;—his Half-Hours with the Best 
Authors to Part IV.;—and the Ist Volume of his 
National Cyclopedia is complete.—Of Gilbert’s Ety- 
mological and Pronouncing Dictionary of the English 
Language Part XX. is before us: and of Taylor & 
Walton’s Dictionary of Greek and Roman Biography 
and Mythology also Part XX.—Of Fullarton’s Rural 
Cyclopedia, edited by the Rev. J. M. Wilson, we 
have Part VII.—Messrs. Orr & Co. have sent us 
Part V. of Dr. Carpenter’s Popular Cyclopedia of 
Natural Science :—and a re-issue of Sir J. E. Smith’s 
English Botany has commenced. 

The Art of Reading. By R. Sheret.—A pamphlet 
professing to show that the art of which it treats may 
be taught by means of a system similar to that which 
is in use for music. The qualification insinuated by 
the writer for his task is, that he is also the author of 
‘A New Method of curing Fish.’ Sucha conjunc- 
tion on his title-page is of doubtful augury :—not- 
withstanding which, the elocutionist will find in the 
pamphlet suggestions that may be profitably con- 
sidered. 

Lectures onthe English Poets.—The writer sets forth 
his own claims with so much humility that we should 
not be disposed to subject him to much critical sever- 
ity even if his merits were less than they are. He 
treats his theme with industry and care, if not with 
eloquence. There are minds to whom such a manual 
will be useful. His estimate, however, of modern 
poetry is incomplete. Here his information is not 
sufficiently ample; nor is his appreciation regulated 
by those canons of Art which the best modern critics 
acknowledge. 

The Education of the People. By J. Willm. With 
a Preliminary Dissertation, by J. P. Nichol.—Not- 
withstanding the extent to which its subject has been 
worn out, this work of the Strasburg Academical 
Inspector may be perused with advantage. We have 
it here ably translated from the French. The prin- 
cipal merit of the treatise consists in the homage 
which it pays to the higher philosophy, and the ear- 
nestness with which it urges the cultivation thereof. 
It endeavours at “a thorough and comprehensive 
educational scheme :”—it aims at “a National Sys- 
tem.” Professor Nichol’s preliminary remarks are 
useful chiefly as furnishing the English student with 
the key for the better understanding of the book. 

Cromwell in Ireland: a Historical Romance. 8 vols. 
—Whenr, last week, we adverted to Bores as the sea- 
sonable concomitants of Midsummer, we might have 
added, “especially taking the form of dull novels.” 
Gray’s Utopian fancy of lying on a sofa and reading 
Crébillon’s tales when the heat become too aggres- 
sive is not the least tempting relaxation which pre- 
sents itself to the town-wearied—to whom mountain- 
climbing offers difficulties calling for exertion and the 
“Moors” imply a hand not too much fatigued to 
carry fire-arms. Therefore, novel-readers are, “ at 
this time of asking,” likely to be tolerant—willing to 
be entertained easily. But it may be for this very 
reason that novel-publishers, if not novel-writers,— 





conceiving that “ anything will do”—treasure up ther 
“dead weight” against the hot and gloomy days of 
August in town. Quarantine, however, could not 
make us finish ‘Cromwell in Ireland !"_a tale it seems 
to us, so far as our opinion is justified by se 
third thereof, guiltless of character, colour, probability 
and interest. It contains, however, some smoot 
pocket-book verses: of which the public shall j 
—though they will never, we dare aver, have dreamt 
that the following were really sung at an Irish party 
in “the days of Cromwell.’ 
Song. 
Come, crown the bowl, and let us drink 
To those we lov’d—now gone. 
’Tis vain to weep—’tis worse to think, 
Now we are left alone. 
And let us leave the Cypress shade, 
And turn where roses bloom, 
We cannot call the cold, the dead, 
Back from the silent tomb. 


For I would stem the tide of grief 
And cast its waves aside, 

Finding a heartless vain relief 
Breasting that boundless tide. 

It may not be—visions arise 
Of years, long, long gone past ; 

Lost love, lost hope—to memory’s eyes 
By sorrow’s clouds o’ercast. 

The eye, the smile, the voice of love 
Remembered still in vain ; 

The maddening grape no balm can prove 
To dull that lingering pain. 

Then bear from me the festal bowl, 
Let Cypress wreathe my brow ; 

Drink deep, each thirsty joyous soul, 
I may not join ye now. 


The above, we think, will suffice to inform the reader 
that any given Maud or Marian of his acquaintance 
may be the heroine of this Historical Romance; and 
that the hero is, at least, as like some Peter or 
Patrick devoted to O’Connell—as one deprecating 
the “ Curse of Cromwell” in the Protector's time. 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
Archbold’s (J. F.) Law of Appeal in Cases of Removal, fc. 8vo, 6s. 
Atkinson’s Sermon at Lincoln, rope | by the Church, 8vo, Is, swd. 
Cole’s (Rev. B. T. H.) Psalms of David, Metrical Version, 12mo, 6, 
Denham’s (Rev. J. F.) Spelling and Reading Book, Pt. I. 12mo. ls, &d, 
Ede’s Gold and Silversmith’s Calculator, new ed. 12mo. 6s. ¢!. 
Fitzroy’s (Lady C.) Little Mary’s First Going to Church, lémo, 4s. 6d, 
Floral Knitting Book (The), 16mo. 1s. swd. 
Fry’s (C.) The Listener, 10th ed. 2 vols. fc. 8vo. 10s. cl. 
Snes (Rev. F.) Examination of Bush’s Anastasis, 12mo. 6s. cl. 
Hamilton’s Catechism on Writing for an Orchestra, 18mo. 3s. cl. 
Heideloff’s Architectural Ornaments of Middle Ages, 41, 4s, cl. 
Hotson’s (W. C.) Exemplification of Poor-Law Accounts, folio, 124, 
Kirk (J.) Doctrine of Predestination Examined, 18mo. ls. 6d. cl. 
Morrison’s (J.) Extent of the Propitiation, 18mo. 1s. 6d. cl. 
Neander’s History of the Christian Religion and Church, Vol. I. i. 
New Week’s Preparation for the Lord’s Supper, Part IT. 12mo. ls. 6d, 
Rail (The), its Origin and Progress, by Peter Progress, younger, ls. 
Rask’s (Dr. E.) Danish for English 2nd ed. 8vo. 5s, 
Scripture Epitaphs, crown 8vo. 4s. cl. ; Ditto, demy 8vo. 2s. 6d. cl. 
Sophia de Lissau, 9th ed. fc. 8vo. 4s. 6d. cl. 
Todd’s (Rev. J.) Student’s Guide, ed. by Rev. T. Dale, 4th ed. 6, cl. 
Thomas’s (Capt. G. P.) Poems, fc. 8vo. 6s. cl. 
Wilderness Records, 2nd ed. 1émo. 2s. cl. 
Wildenhahn’s (C. A.) Paul Gerhardt, by Mrs. S, Carr, 12mo. 6s.cl. 




















SHAKSPEARE’S HOUSE. 
Since our article on the subject last week, all has 
heen proceeding satisfactorily towards the public pur 
chase of the Shakspeare house. Mr. Payne Collier 
writes to us as follows :—“ With you, I hold it tobe 
a matter of comparatively little consequence whether 
or not our great dramatist actually first saw the lightin 
thisabode. Itisunquestionable that it was the property 
of his father, John Shakespeare, in the early youth of 
the poet; and just as certain that the latter never 
parted with the property, but transmitted it by wil 
to his sister, in order that it might descend in the 
family. As lately as in 1794, the Maidenhead Im, 
next door, wasthe property of Thomas Hart, the sixth 
in descent from Joan Hart. It was called the Maiden- 
head Inn as early as 1647. A strong fact has been 
omitted in what has been hitherto written on thissu> 
ject; whichshows that John Shakespeare was certainly 
an inhabitant of Henley-street as early as 1552. He 
was then fined by the Bailiff's Court for not cleansing 
the highway before his door there.—In the autuma 
of 1556 (not 1555, which was the year when he was 
proceeded against by Siche for 8/.) he became ownet 
of two copyhold houses, one of which was 1 
street; but he bought the freehold house in ques 
next the Maidenhead Inn, in 1574, when our po 
was ten years old. There is, however, as Mr. Kn 
observes, no evidence to show that he had not resié 
in it long before—perhaps at the very time of W 
Shakespeare's birth. Malone supposes that in 1 
John Shakspeare removed his family to the hou 





which he then bought; but for anything 





view; but | 
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= othe contrary this was the house in Henley- 
Nhe had cueidied as long before as 1552. 
- y have been tenant to Edmund and Emma 

: uedior to the purchase of the house from them. 
a“ great dramatist were not born in the house, he, 
pic rate, lived in it for eight or nine years prior to his 


stany 
oh now wanted is the formation of a general 
Metropolitan Committee to aid and stimulate the 
aang of the Stratford Shakspeare Club; and 
another step towards this end was taken on Tuesday 
igst—when the whole Council of the Shakespeare 
Society yolunteered to become members of such a 
Committee. Letters were read from Mr. Bracebridge, 
Dr. Thomson and other influential persons of Strat- 
fd requesting co-operation; and Vice-Chancellor 
Right Bruce proposed a resolution in entire accord- 
ance with their views and wishes. The Shake- 
Society is ready to lend its best assistance in 
a separate fund to be applied to the object in 
view; but is not at liberty so to employ the money 
sow in its hands,—since that was contributed by the 
body of members for an entirely different 
_namely, for the publication of works illus- 
tntive of our early drama and stage. Besides, then, 
the Stratford Club—to whom the leading action in 
this matter unquestionably belongs—the Archzolo- 
al Institute and Archeological Association, the 
Society and the Museum Club are all 
atively engaged for the object in question. When 
the body of a central metropolitan committee 
dall have been organized out of such elements, the 
yorkof collecting subscriptions from the general public 
my instantly begin. A president and vice-president 
ofsuch acommittee have, as we have said, been found 
inthe persons of the Chief Commissioner of Woods 
ad Forests and the Earl of Ellesmere :—and the 
frther movement should be prosecuted without 
deay—Indications reach us of a feeling abroad 
throughout the country which insures a wide response 
ftimebegiven. Lectures delivering to Literary and 
kientific Societies in provincial towns—as Mr. Daw- 
wn’s at Derby, for instance—are announced to be 
gven for the raising of contributions towards the 
Shakspeare Fund. 


” 





ARCHEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF GREAT BRITAIN 
AND IRELAND. 
[From our own Correspondent. } 
Norwich, Aug. 7. 

Tus great city is now quiet. The bustle of the 
dection is past, and the Meeting of the Archeological 
stitute terminated on Thursday. It seems strange 
tothose who mingled in the stir to see comparatively 
apty streets and places of public meeting—halls, 
liraries, and hotels no longer frequented by familiar 
foes, A few members of the Institute, however, 
rmain; and the secretaries are here to superintend 
fe temporary museum—which has been allowed, 
tsyou know, to remain open for another week. This 
lberality on the part of the Institute has been well 
eeived. Visitors for the first three days are, as you 
lure stated, charged one shilling each—and for the 
lt three it will be an open Exhibition. The 
Maeum is well attended; and the shillings are re- 
fred so numerously that the funds, as well as the 
ithuence, of the Institute will, no doubt, be increased 

'y this wise and timely move. 
Your Archeological readers who take an interest 
the progress of the Institute—and look to the 
for a copious and correct account of its pro- 
will be glad, no doubt, to learn the names 
the persons attending this recent Meeting. The 
tects of the body can scarcely be better indicated 
by such an enumeration. I shall separate the 
m from the local members—because the 
mon is important and the character of the 
ing will be better understood by such a division. 
mg the London members I observed the Presi- 
of the Royal Society, the Marquis of North- 





m; the editor of Pepys, Lord Braybrooke; 
President of the Meeting, the Bishop of Nor- 
; the liberal collector at Melton Constable, 
Hastings; the Deans of Westminster, Ely and | 
ord; the American Minister and historian of the | 
ae Mr. Bancroft; the historian of the | 
er ee Mr. Hallam; the editor of Gibbon, | 
D Whee H. Milman; the Master of Trinity, | 


the keeper of the Antiquities in the British Museum, 
Mr. Edward Hawkins; the great Anglo-Saxon scholar, 
John M. Kemble; the two celebrated sculptors, 
Sir Richard Westmacott and his son R. Westma- 
cott, A.R.A.; the well-known genealogist, the Rev. 
Joseph Hunter; the practical connoisseur and popu- 
larlecturer, Prof. Willis; the Rev.C. H. Hartshorne; 
the author of the ‘ Architectural Antiquities,’ Mr. 
John Britton ; the well-known architects, C. R. 
Cockerell, R.A., Mr. Benjamin Ferrey, Mr. Ambrose 
Poynter, Mr. Thomas H. Wyatt (the architect of 
the new church at Wilton), Mr. Digby Wyatt, Mr. 
George Godwin, and Mr. J. H. Hakewill; the 
younger Sylvanus Urban, Mr. J. Gough Nichols; 
the author of the ‘ Architectural Notes,’ Mr. Parker 
of Oxford; the admirable collector and copier of so 
many medieval ornaments, Mr. Henry Shaw; the 
well-known wood engravers, Messrs. Jewitt, De la 
Motte, and Williams; and the four secretaries to 
the Institute, Mr. Cunningham, Mr. Tucker, Mr. T. 
H. Turner, and Mr. Albert Way.—Among the local 
members and visitors I observed Sir Robert J. 
Harvey; Sir Thomas Beevor, Bart.; Sir Robert 
Buxton, Bart.; Mr. Styleman L’Estrange (the lineal 
descendant of the well-known Sir Roger); the liberal 
proprietor of Burgh Castle, Sir John Boileau, Bart.; 
the Rev. Canon Wodehouse; Archdeacon Collyer; 
the biographer of Arnold, the Rev. Arthur Stanley; 
the two collectors and curators of the Institute's 
Museum, Mr. Fitch and Mr. Ewing; the well-known 
Norfolk antiquary, the Rev. James Bulwer; Mr. Hud- 
son Gurney; Mr. Dawson Turner, whose name is now 
inseparably connected with his native town; the active 
secretary of the Norfolk Archeological Society, Mr. 
Henry Harrod and his fellow-secretary Mr. Minty; 
and the two local architects, Messrs. Brown and Kerr. 
Nor in an enumeration like this should the ladies 
be omitted. Among them I may enumerate the lady 
of the Bishop, Mrs. Stanley; the Misses Stanley; 
Mrs. Albert Way; Mrs. Milman; Mrs. Hamilton 
Gray (so well known by her book on ‘Etruscan 
Antiquities’); Mrs. Hudson Gurney; Mrs. Bancroft 
(the lady of the American Minister); Mrs. Fitch (to 
whom the museum is under so many obligations); and 
Mrs, Opie, the widow of the painter, and the authoress 
of stories which have amused two generations of the 
young. 

The Museum of the Institute is a long room, with 
four lights—attached to the Swan Inn, and looking 
on the finest church in Norwich, St. Peter Man- 
croft. Fronting the four lights and on a raised plat- 
form there is a succession of long glass cases, con- 
taining the smaller sized antiquities, gold and silver 
ornaments, watches, spoons, enamels, spurs, missals, 
MSS., articles of domestic use—all arranged, as far as 
possible, in chronological order. In what is called 
the ‘ Early British Period,’ I observed a curious col- 
lection of celts, swords, and spearheads,—and more 
especially a bronze patera of Romano-British fabric, 
with the name of the maker, BODVOGENVS. F, on the 
handle. It is figured, I think, in the ‘ Archezologia,” 
—and is the property of Mr. Goddard Johnson, a 
zealous and industrious antiquary in this city. A 
little further on I saw a curious collection of silver 
brooches; gold rings (exhibited by Mr. Fitch); frag- 
ments of bronze enamelled; fragments of an early 
British necklace (exhibited by Lord Walpole), each 
bead being covered with a thin casing of gold; and a 
very extraordinary gold ring, containing an onyx 
intaglio, with a figure of Victory, found at Caistor, 
near Norwich, and exhiBited by the Rev. S. B. 
Turner, of Halesworth. A little further on is placed 
the mass of chain mail found embedded in the 
Seine,—and which you will remember I described in 
my first communication. This extraordinary curi- 
osity is the property of the Lord Hastings. On 
passing this, the eye is arrested by a very valuable 
collection of missals and MSS.—one from Blickling; 


an Italian MS. of Suetonius, date about 1520, of 
Where the missals terminate, the | 


unusual beauty. 
reliquaries begin: and here it would be impossible to 
pass unnoticed a most beautiful ivory casketof French 
work, with stories from more than one romance in 
high relief upon it—just that sort of casket wherein 
one would like to place (were it large enough) an 
early edition of the ‘Chronicles of Froissart.’. This 
rare example of French carving,is the property of 
Mr. Seth Stevenson, of this city, Close to the casket 


ell; the great geologist, Prof, Sedgwick; , is the head of a crosier (enamelled) exhibited by the 





Marquis of Northampton; standing by its side is an 
ecclesiastical candlestick of English enamel, exhibited 
by John Warner, Esq., of Aylsham,—and not far dis- 
tant a silver gilt grace-cup, date about 1600, formerly 
the property of the Friars’ Society of Norwich, and 
now in the appropriate keeping of Mr. Hudson 
Gurney. On ashelf above is placed the plate of the 
Corporation,—ewers and basins and saucers of silver 
gilt, and all of seventeenth century work. Horse- 
shoes and spurs succeed—and the spurs are extremely 
curious, and chiefly found in Norfolk. One I ob- 
served especially ; it was a rowelled spur of the time 
of Henry VI., inlaid with gold and pounced—the 
property of Mr. R. G. P. Minty. The watches are 
not remarkably curious; but some of the spoons 
would repay attention—and chiefly those of English 
manufacture. I think I observed more than one 
collection of roundels, or fruit trenchers, of the time 
of Queen Elizabeth: and not far distant a small 
brass lock—a curious specimen of Birmingham 
workmanship of the seventeenth century. The 
maker’s name was John Wilkes; and on the front 
was a figure in high relief of a cavalier, whose spur 
and boot acted as a cover and tell-tale to the keyhole. 
I copied the inscription, because I thought it ex- 
tremely curious :— 
If I had ye gift of tongue 
I would declare and do no wrong 
Who they are yt com by stealth 
To impare my Ladys wealth— 
Jonn WILKES 
de Birmingham 
fecit. 

Near this lock (the property of Mr. Carthew, of 
East Dereham) is a worsted-winder of wood, date 
about 1580, with a long religious inscription upon it; 
and lying by its side an exquisite little silver scent- 
bottle, of French workmanship, exhibited by Lady 
Catherine Boileau. And here it is that some of the 
smaller embroideries begin—the chief of which, as I 
noted them at the time, were:—An embroidered 
cushion cover, studded with pearls and garnets, re- 
presenting the story of Esther, date, close of the six- 
teenth century (exhibited by T. T. Mott, Esq., Bir- 
mingham); a pair of embroidered dress gloves, worn 
by one of the Astley family, temp. Queen Elizabeth 
(exhibited by Lord Hastings); another pair of the 
time of James I. (exhibited by Miss Coleby ; and 
an embroidered pouch of French workmanship (date 
seventeenth century), exhibited by Richard Ward, 
Esq. On the shelves above, I observed the upper 
part of a cheese-press, temp. Queen Elizabeth, 
figured and inscribed—the same that is cut in one of 
Hone’s attractive publications; and a pair of bellows, 
the case of carved oak, apparently Flemish work 
of the seventeenth century, exhibited by Lord Hast- 
ings. 

The upper end of the room is hung with rich spe- 
cimens of embroidery :—a coverlid, date 1609, exhi- 
bited by Lady Catherine Boileau; a rich and extra- 
ordinary specimen of Oriental work exhibited by Lady 
Suffield, of Blickling; a most admirable example of 
Spanish embroidery, date 1650 to 1700, exhibited also 
by Lady Suffield; and a handsome bier-cloth, belong- 
ing to the parish of St. Gregory's, exhibited by the 
churchwardens. The wall facing the four lights has 
two chimney-pieces—one concealed by an altar-cloth 
from Bircham Tofts (exhibited by the Rev. Yeomayn 
Pratt)—early fifteenth century work in the style of 
the ancient cope in the possession of the Countess of 
Newburgh, and so well known by Mr. Shaw's elabo- 
rate drawing; and the other concealed by the chimney- 
piece from the house of the celebrated Sir Thomas 
Brown, who lived in the old Haymarket in this city, 
and whose house, had the vandals of Norwich allowed 
it to stand, would have attracted thousands to its walls, 
It was pulled down about ten years ago, and an ugly 
building—a branch bank in the gin-palace style— 
erected on its site. The chimney-piece is a very fine 
one of Flemish work, temp. James I.; and is, it is said, 
for sale at the cost of 60/. The intermediate spaces 


| between the chimneysare filled with arms and armour, 


halberds and partizans, by drawings from screens and 
rood lofts by the daughter of Dawson Turner, and by 
four of Mr. Shaw’sexquisitely-finished drawings :—the 
Countess of Newburgh’s cope; the fishmonger’s pall ; 
the James IV. at Hampton Court ; and the portrait _ 
of Mary Queen of Scots, most admirably copied from 
the curious portrait recently discovered by Mr. P. F. 
Tytler, the historian of Scotland, The face is very 
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beautiful, —but not over-like the received portraits of | 
the queen. There can, however, be very little doubt | 


for whom it was intended, and that it was executed 
soon after Darnley’s murder. The queen’s dress is 
really powdered with pearls and ornamental badges, of 
the most minute and exquisite elaboration; and in the 
distance isa foreigner’s view of Holyrood and Arthur's 
seat. The original is unfortunately split down the 
face;—and was painted on panel, though now trans- 
ferred to canvas, 

The lower end of the room is hung with rub- 
bings from brasses; and the centre is occupied 
by a hauberk of chain-mail exhibited by Lord 
Stafford; the worked jacket worn by John Carter, 
bailiff of Yarmouth in 1641 and 1651; the buffcoat 
and under-vest of Jacob Lord Astley of Reading, 
sergeant-major of the Forces in the civil wars under 
Charles I. ; and a smaller range of glass cases con- 
taining the large gold torques found at Foulsham in 
Norfolk (one of the largest known, and the property 
of Lord Hastings) ; an exquisite little gold niello found 
at Matlask, Norfolk, the property of Robert Fitch, 
Esq. ; the silver mace of the bailiffs of Dunwich, date 
about 1600, exhibited by the Rev. S. B. Turner, of 
Halesworth. A gold ring, temp. Henry VI., found in 
the Little Park, Windsor, below the Terrace, and ex- 
hibited by A. Majendie, Esq., of Hedingham Castle ; 
the device represents St. Michael the Archangel, and 
the engraved portions were originally enamelled. A 
silver pomander most elegantly chased and enamelled, 
formed so as to contain seven various scents or pre- 
servativesagainst poison,—exhibited by Miss Charlotte 
and Miss Emma Leycester, Park Mount, Maccles- 
field. Pomanders were commonly carried in the hand; 
and our old painters chose to paint their sisters not 
unfrequently with them in such a position,—the ori- 
ginal, no doubt, of the oranges afterwards introduced 
and so well known from the famous picture described 
in the Vicar of Wakefield. Gold tablet or reliquary 
—formerly enamelled—found near Devizes, and ex- 
hibited by the Rev. W. Maskell. Small silver pix 
or reliquary, of Spanish work, set with four large 
pearls and seventeen smaller-sized carbuncles, and 
with the thistle engraved upon it; exhibited by Mr. 


Rohde Hawkins, the son of the keeper of the anti- 
quities in the British Museum. Original Anglo-Saxon 
Charters from Hyde Abbey, unknown before to Mr. 
John emble, and some curious autograph letters 
beiong ing to Lord Hastings, Mr. Dawson Turner, and 


Mr. Seth Stevenson. One letter which more parti- 
cularly interested me was written by Elizabeth, Queen 
of Bohemia (James I.’s daughter), to Sir Jacob Ast- 
ley,—wherein she calls him, among other terms of 
affection and regard, her “little Jacob,” and her 
“little asse.” Some of the same queen’s letters to 
the Marquis of Montrose are written in a like re- 
markable and characteristic strain. 

In my previous letter, I sent you an account of 
our several excursions,—and of the hospitable manner 
in which the Institute has been received in Norfolk. 
It is now time to say something of what was done in 
the several sectional meetings, and of one or two 
speeches delivered at the public dinners. In the 
Early and Medizval Section (the Marquis of North- 
ampton in the chair), the following communications 
were read :—A paper, ‘On Celt Moulds,’ by Geo.V. 
Du Noyer; ‘ Notices of the Roman Fortifications at 
Brancaster, on the North-Western Coast of Norfolk,’ 
by the Rev. James Lee Warner; ‘ Notices of Early 
Sepulchral Effigies in Norwich and Ely Cathedrals,’ 
by Matthew Holbecke Bloxam, Esq.; a paper, ‘On 





the Nimroud Marbles,’ by R. Westmacott, A.R.A., | 


the same which that artist addressed to our columns 


last week; ‘On a Bronze Head of Serapis, found in | 
Norfolk,’ by Samuel Birch, Esq.; ‘On the Guild of | God of Nature has strewed innumerable beauties 


St. George,’ by W. C. Ewing, Esq.; ‘On the Course | around the inhabitants of America; but the works of 
of the Icknild Way,asconnected with Norwich Castle,’ | 


by Arthur Taylor, Esq., F.S.A., &c. In the Historical | former centuries are peculiar to England.” 





seph Hunter. In the Architectural Section (Dr. 
Whewell in the chair), Professor Willis delivered a 
lecture on the Cathedral; Mr. Britton, a communi- 
cation ‘On Ancient Gateways; Mr. Hartshorne, a 
paper ‘On the Construction of the Castles of Caistor 
near Norwich, Burgh in Suffolk, and Caister near 
Yarmouth; and Mr. Kerr, of Norwich, ‘ On the 
Dominican Priory of Norwich,’—the church of which 
is now St. Andrew's Hall, and the chancel the 
Dutch Church of the city. Other papers were read, 
—and more sent in. But the excursions were so 
long and so interesting, and some of the papers so 
suggestive of remark, that it was difficult to get more 
than three of the latter read at any meeting. On the 
last day, however, a heavy arrear was brought up; and 
an announcement was made of the several papers 
contributed by other gentlemen,—but which, from 
the great press of business in all the Sections, it had 
been found impossible to read. Mr. Tucker (one of 
the secretaries) stated, at the same time, that the 
papers thus unwillingly passed by would appear in 
the volume of the Transactions of the Norwich 
Meeting. Among the omitted papers may be men- 
tioned, ‘ Notices of the Remains of Wymondham 
Priory,’ by the Rev. J. L. Petit; ‘ Extracts from 
the Rolls of Household Expenses of the Lestrange 
Family, illustrative of Domestic Manners in the 
Fourteenth Century,’ by Henry Lestrange Styleman 
Lestrange, Esq. of Hunstanton; ‘ Notices of the 
Fabric Rolls and Documents illustrative of the 
Interior Economy of Norwich Priory, preserved 
amongst the Muniments of the Dean and Chapter 
in the Treasury at the Cathedral, by Albert Way, 
Esq.; ‘Extracts from the Ancient Gaol Delivery 
Rolls of the Thirteenth Century, containing curious 
Notices of the Thieves of Norwich,’ by T. Hudson 
Turner, Esq.; ‘ Notes on an interesting Painting, a 
Work of Italian Art in the Fourteenth Century, 
recently discovered, and which probably formed a 
part of the Decorations of the Jesus Chapel in Nor- 
wich Cathedral,’ by Albert Way, Esq. The Norwich 
volumes in which these and other papers will appear 
will be given to the members: and the visitor who 
paid 17. for his ticket will receive, it is understood, 
‘An Account of the Proceedings of the Institute, 
and a Catalogue of the Temporary Museum.’ 
After-dinner speeches are properly reserved for 
daily papers — and for weekly papers professing 
to report them. The readers of the Atheneum, 
however, and the absent members of the Institute 
will be glad to have preserved in your columns the 
pith of what was said at the Yarmouth dinner by 
the historian of the United States (Mr. Bancroft, the 
American Minister). Mr. Bancroft’s health was 
proposed by Sir John Boileau, the proprietor of 
Burgh Castle. Burgh was threatened with destruc- 
tion, when Sir John Boileau came forward with the 
purchase-money and secured it in his own family. 
It will be seen how gracefully Mr. Bancroft alluded 
to this cireumstance: — He (Mr. Bancroft) was 
abashed by their kindness and by the manner in 
which he had been introduced to their notice, and 
yet he must find courage to address them; and in 
the first place to convey his thanks to the proprietor 
of the ruins we had visited for having assisted in pre- 
serving the common memorials of all who belong to 
the Anglo-Saxon race. He must next thank them, 
and that with great sincerity and cheerfulness and 
courage, for the kindness with which they had wel- 
comed him on that sunny day to this, the sunniest, 
side of England. “An inhabitant of this country can 
hardly realize the feeling with which a pilgrim from 
America contemplates the castles and abbeys and 
works of Art scattered through these islands. The 


Art—the bequests of antiquity—the traditions of 
His 


Section (Henry Hallam, Esq. in the chair), papers | countrymen came from England—from the eastern 
were read, ‘On the Ancient Guilds of Walsingham | side of England—through the operation of laws 


in Norfolk,’ by Joseph Burtt, Esq.; ‘On the His- 
tory of the Anglo-Saxon Kingdom of East Anglia,’ 
by John M. Kemble, Esq.; ‘On East Anglia,’ by 
Mr. Stapleton; ‘On the Priority of the Dynasty 
of East Anglia over that of Wessex,’ by the Rev. 


Henry Mackenzie, incumbent of Yarmouth; and | “ God speed,” and success in their voyage. 


that drove them forth. Their fathers left England’s 
coast,—left it with hearts still turning towards Eng- 
land in sincerity of affection ; and as they passed on 
their way to Holland, by the coast of Yarmouth, he 
doubted not the people of Yarmouth wished them 
The 


-*On the Collections of Ancient and Curious Bishop of Norwich desired that peace should be per- 
Remains at Dr. Cox Macro’s House, of Little petuated between England and America ; let them 
Haugh, near Norton, in Suffolk,’ by the Rey, Jo- | not only speak of peace—let them not only be at 








CAvo, 14 
peace — let there be a reciprocity of benefits be 
tween them. Let there be not mere tame tranquillity. 
but intimate association and reciprocity of inter 
course, What was it that distinguished the meeting 
that day? It was that a commercial town hag wel 
comed Science and the Arts. Commerce and ied. 
ligence were the bands that united England f 
America. In commerce, the ships that went from 
the harbours of England to America, and retumej 
again, were like the weaver's shuttle passing to and 
fro, weaving the bond that is to bind distant Nations 
and distant people in heartfelt sympathy one with 
another.. Their visits to-day had made them ap. 
quainted with crumbling ruins. They had seen what 
little remained of the once proud erections on this 
soil, The foundations which were laid in the spirit 
of pride—the castle that was raised with imperial 
magnificence, and on whose walls flaunted the 
standards of imperial Rome, as if to defy the world 
and to challenge immortality,—had been suppliants 
to the bounty of an English gentleman for preserya. 
tion from destruction. Let those things pass away 
which rested on the foundation of conquest;—ayay 
with the achievements of force—away with the stil! 
meaner achievements of diplomacy :—and let the 
seats of commerce and humanity be constructed on 
the firmer foundations of intelligence and univers 
love. 

My notes on Prof. Willis’s lectures on Norwich 
and Ely Cathedrals I will reserve for a subsequent 
communication. They will read better together 
and, what is more, deserve to be recorded with greater 
care and precision than I have now time to bestow. 

The next place of meeting is to be Lincoln—where 
Lord Brownlow will take the chair and Lord Yar. 
borough act as Vice-President. The meeting fal. 
lowing will, it is said, be at Salisbury — Mr. Sidney 
Herbert having written to express his interest in the 
Institute and his willingness to preside whenever the 
Institute shall visit Salisbury, Stonehenge and Wilton, 
Hearty and numerously-signed invitations were an- 
nounced from Edinburgh and Wells. Mr. Blaauy 
gave an invitation to Chichester in the name of the 
Sussex Archeological Society :—and the Dean of 
Hereford to Hereford in his own and in the Chapter's 
“ At the first,” as the Bishop of Norwich remarked, 
“we selected the place;—now there is a contention, 
and the place selects us.” There cannot be a doubt, 
let me observe, about the good which the Institute 
is working. There is no such collection of British 
antiquities in the so-called British Museum as the 
Institute has collected together in its temporary 
museum at Norwich. Museums and meetings of this 
kind set the commonest people thinking. They 
inquire and appreciate—above all, they assist to pre- 
serve. More has been lost to us through ignorance 
than through accident. Let me add, that so shrewd 
a geologist as Prof. Sedgwick has undertaken to study 
antiquities,—and, in his own language at the Institute 
dinner at Norwich, “ try and hammer himself into an 
archeologist.” 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Tue unsold, or rather the bought-in, portion of the 
MSS. of the poet Gray from the interesting sale at 
Evans's already noticed in this paper, were sold on 
Thursday last by Messrs. Sotheby & Wilkinson. 
At the former sale, there is every reason to believe, 
some undue interest was made to run the several 
articles to the highest possible amount which the pur- 
chaser might be willing to give. Some of the articles 
were consequently left on hand;—and a portion of 
what was thus bought in formed a part of Thursday's 
sale. If we are not very much mistaken, severil 
unreserved commissions were held by the booksellers 
present at the former sale: but no such commissions 
appear to have been given on this occasion, and the 
several articles were sold at a rate really below their 
worth and importance. A ‘ Journal for 1754 from 
the first of March,’ an extraordinary instance of Gray's 
minute observation of nature—to say nothing of the 
extreme neatness of the entries—sold for 2, A ms 
cellaneous collection of papers on the subject of 
Natural History sold for 11. 10s. Some scatterel 
notes made during a tour in France and Italy, includ- 
ing a letter of Mason’s to Stonhewer about Horace 
Walpole’s death—sold for 3/. 10s. 
that he thinks Horace Walpole’s : 
just one—that he had expected Miss B, [Miss Ber] 
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Pe eadive the legacy of his papers :—and that | little States of Germany—which for a time were in- | Angouléme from the 15th to the 17th inclusive— 
dulgent to the felon spirit that wrought to enrich and at Limoges from the 20th to the 23rd inclusive: 
their coffers—will no longer endure the association; _ and we hope that some of our countrymen will pass 


ssfor is own letters to Walpole he did not care to 
xi for them back. ‘An Epitaph on a Child’ sold | 
fu I 58. ._the song commencing ‘Thyrsis, when | 
swore, for the same sum. A Letter of | 
te to Richard Stonhewer on the death of 
signed with the poet's initials, brought 
y 1%. 6d. This letter is dated 2 Nov. 1769—and | 
is not in Mitford’s last edition. Vertue’s Catalogue 

of the Pictures of King James the Second and | 

‘een Caroline, with MS. notes of Gray, sold for | 
y 5s.:—and ‘ Leycester’s Commonwealth,’ with his 
autograph on the title and a few notes, for 1/. 2s. 

We are informed that a pair of aurochs, or Eu- | 
mpean bisons, destined for the collection of the | 
Joological Society in the Regent’s Park, have been | 
gat to Memel on their way thither, by command 
ofthe Emperor of Russia. They are expected to ar- 
rire in England about the middle of September:— 
undthe extreme rarity of this animal, together with the | 
get of the present being the first instance in which 
thas been reduced to captivity, make them an ad- 
jition of great interest to our metropolitan collection. 

We have examined Signor Sarti’s collection of 
Anatomical, Pathological and Botanical Models, exhi- 
biting at the Cosmorama Rooms in Regent Street: and | 
em cordially recommend it as a pleasant mode of 
aequiring an important branch of knowledge from 
vbich the unprofessional inquirer is often withheld 
bythe revolting character of the process through 
shich it is ordinarily—and must be for scientific pur- | 

ught. Signor Sarti’s exhibition contains a | 
very successful imitation in wax of various objects in | 
mature—more especially fruits, and the anatomy and | 
pathology of the human body; and will convey that | 
aificient general acquaintance with human structure | 
which should be an object of all liberal education. 

There is a beautiful model of the whole anatomy :— 
and this is explained by a medical man who is evi- 
dently well acquainted with his subject. Two days 
ineach week are set apart for the separate reception 
of ladies; who claim their share now-a-days in most 
of the branches of human knowledge—and have as 

right, and as much reason, to know how “ fear- 
fully and wonderfully” they are made as the sex to 
vhom the remaining four days are given. 

The triennial prize of 3002. founded by the late 
Sir Astley Cooper, Bart. has been awarded by the 
physicians and surgeons of Guy’s Hospital to Dr. 
Richard Halahan, for his essay ‘On the Uses and 
Structure of the Superrenal Capsules.’ 

The Unitarians have, it is said, projected the es- 
tablishment of a “ University Hall” in London, in 
the neighbourhood of University College. It is 
to embrace a suitable edifice for the academical 
residence of students, under the superintendence of 
a resident principal; with numerous sets of rooms 
adapted to residence and private study—as well as 
halls for lectures, for a library, and fora common room. 
The students are to receive instruction in theology, 
mental and moral philosophy, and other branches of 
knowledge not at all, or not fully, taught at University 
College. Attendance on the theological lectures is 
tot to be compulsory ; and private instruction in 
theology provided by’ a father or guardian for a 
resident is not to be objected to by the Council 
on the ground of the doctrines taught by the tutor. 

The Electric Telegraph is spreading its veins and 
wtenes of circulation throughout the world. From 
Hamburg, it is stated that a company has been formed 
by the merchants there to establish a line of these 
fom the mouth of the Elbe to that of the Weser:— 
to which others are to be afterwards added commu- 
micating with the principal towns in the north of 

ny.—The services of this wonderful agent 
have at length been called into requisition for the 
Purposes of the press. The second edition of the 
Manchester Times of Saturday last contains a report 
of a public meeting supplied by the above means: 
and this, we are informed by the proprietors, is the 
firt time that the electric telegraph has been made 
available for such a purpose. 

The re-establishment of lotteries in this country 
would seem to have operated as a warning to the 
moral and political -wisdom of other nations; and 
‘agland will soon be in undisputed possession of the 
accursed thing” which it was the first to brand and 
expel. The lesson which she taught to Europe 
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appears to have been fruitful! to all but herself, The 


and at the moment when the convict is returned into 
the bosom of English society by legislative enactment, 


| 


a few days at one or other of these meetings, 
There are few more significant European facts than 


on the plea of mercy and the promise of reformed | the daily growth and multiplication of newspapers 


manners, the Prussian Universal Gazette publishes a 
royal decree strictly prohibiting all lotteries through- 
out the kingdom—and making penal the sale of 
tickets for those of other lands. We like these 
instant and emphatic rebukes administered to the 
legislative spirit of England; which blows hot to-day 
where only yesterday it blew cold—and spends 
a good part of its time in unwinding the moral web 
which it but recently took so much pains to weave. 
We carry our social reforms in this country with too 
much effort and too great expenditure of time to see 
with patience the ground once gained wantonly cut 
away from beneath the foot of Progress. The re- 
enactment of the slave trade, of the corn laws, or of 
George the Third, seems not impossible to an English 
parliament. 

The members of the new Austrian Academy at 
Venice are busy with the framing of its constitution 
—working, of course, after the Imperial model. The 
Prince-Commissioner has invited the members to 
transmit copiesof their intended statutes tothe foreign 
members, and solicit their opinion of any alterations 
desirable :—which is a playful commencement of the 
academical proceedings that does not augur any very 
serious intentions. It is, perhaps, however, as good an 
occupation of thetime of the body as any other, under 
Imperial surveillance. The Academy is not to publish 
any journal—but merely bulletins of its sittings; and 
these sittings are to be public—under the Imperial 
Commissioner! The members have likewise been 
amusing themselves with another problem. With 
great simplicity, pleasant to witness in a body of 
philosophers, they have been discussing whether the 
censorship of their publications shall belong to them- 
selves or to the police—* playing,” in fact, “ at” Free 
Academicians. By an immense majority they have 
determined that they will be their own censors: — 
and now will be seen the use of an Imperial Com- 
missioner! Left to themselves, there is no saying 
what such men might do when once got together. 
They might even introduce Science into Austria. 

From Upsal, it is stated that the Count de Palm- 
blad has discovered amongst the manuscripts of that 
city a voluminous original correspondence between 
Count Philip of Kénigsmark (brother of the cele- 
brated Countess of that name) and the Princess 
Sophia Dorothea, the divorced wife of George I. of 
England and the grandmother of Frederick the Great 
—whodied in 1726, afterthirty-twoyears’ confinement, 
a prisoner in the fortress of Ahlen. The Count was 
assassinated in 1694, in the palace of Hanover, for 
having attempted to aid the Princess to escape.—To 
this paragraph we may add that amongst the papers 
left by the late M. Molnar, of Clausemburg, in Tran- 
sylvania, it is stated that not less than 650 original 
letters in Latin, from Calvin and the other reformers 
of the sixteenth century, have been discovered, giving 
curious details relative to the political intrigues of 
that period. The letters belonged in the first instance 
to an ancestor of M. Molnar, who+was himself a 
zealous reformer. 

We have mentioned the convulsions and signs of 
convulsion by which the earth has been of late dis- 
turbed in the countries lying near the Mediterranean. 
We learn now that the south of Spain was visited 
by an earthquake on the night of the 28th ult— 
Seville, Cordova and Jaen reporting shocks at the 
same moment. 

The 15th Session of the ‘Congrés Scientifique de 
France’ will be held from the Ist to the 10th of 
September, at Tours. It will be divided into six 
sections:—1. The Natural Sciences.—2. Agriculture, 
Industry, and Commerce.—3. The Medical Sciences. 
4, History and Archeology.—5. Philosophy, Litera- 
ture, and the Fine Arts—and 6. Physical and Ma- 
thematical Sciences. —The programme of questions for 
discussion was issued in April : and it is expected that, 
as Tours can be reached within six hours from Paris, 
not less than 1,000 persons will attend the Congress. 
The admission card costs but 10 francs,—and entitles 
the bearer to an 8vo. volume containing the ‘Compte 
Rendu’ of the Session. 

The Archeological Society of France will be at 





in the field of old and jealous prohibition. Rome 
and Tuscany surrendered to the cultivation of popular 
knowledge present a very striking expression of the 
new phase into which the world has been steadily 
passing under the long administration of Peace. —We 
have now before us the prospectus of a new paper, to 
appear, in French, on the 15th inst. at Leghorn, 
under the title of ‘Le Courrier de U' Italie ;* whose 
editors say :—“ Fully confiding in the spirit as well as 
text of the law of the 6th May, 1847, on the press 
in Tuscany, we have undertaken the publication of a 
Political, Commercial, Scientific, Literary and Artistic 
Journal—destined to make the foreigner correctly 
acquainted with the political, commercial, scientific, 
literary and artistic movement not of Tuscany only 
but of the whole of Italy.” 

We have seen a holder for loose papers, which we 
feel bound to recommend to literary men as a most 
efficient remedy for a nuisance of constant recurrence. 
Two curved bars of flexible steel are joined at the 
middle so as to make a sort of X; and at each ofthe 
four corners is a projecting tooth or holder. Two 
oblong rings travel on the bars—inclosing both, and 
meeting at their juncture when the instrument is 
open. As the rings are removed from the juncture, 
the bars are brought together and also the teeth. 
Insert the papers to be held together between the 
teeth, and bring the rings towards the teeth until the 
latter are brought so near as to compress the papers 
tightly. They will then be held so firmly that they 
cannot be shaken out.—The inventor is, we believe, 
a Mr. Hawkins. 

Time was when the discovery of a new island might 
be looked on as among the probable events of the 
day ;—while that of a new star was out of the calcu- 
lations of philosophy. To systematic astronomy the 
heavens were the visible and known; while the sea 
was an unfamiliar and untrodden field, which had 
vast territorial treasures to render up to discovery as 
its pathways might be more widely and minutely ex- 
plored by the genius of adventure. On this field, 
then, as on others, the probable became the sponsor 
for the improbable ; and romance built most wildly 
and successfully on ground which was reasonably 
conjectured to teem with unknown realities. Now, 
the aspects are changed. The heavens have ex- 
panded into unimaginable spaces before the gaze of 
inductive philosophy ; andscience is steering her daily 
way through the interminable pathways of that upper 
ocean in search of new stars, But new islands have 
vanished from the calculations of discoverers. The 
sea has been swept in all its circuit and crossed in 
all its lines. Its open surface has been measured and 
its recesses explored, till 

There’s not a place in all the world 
Where any such may be. 
Accordingly, an announcement like the following— 
which the Bermuda Gazette copies from the St. 
Thomas’s Times of the 22nd ult.—is read with rea- 
sonable distrust.—“ Discovery of a new island by 
Captain L. Paulson, of the Danish ship Triton, on 
his last voyage from Santa Cruz to London.—A few 
days after leaving the West India Islands, on the 
26th of March, in the evening, towards sunset, the 
weather cloudy with thunder and lightning, every- 
thing set except studding-sails, wind S.S.E., one of 
the crew informed the captain that he could see land, 
which report the captain could not believe ; but on 
looking over the side thought he could see the 
bottom. The lead was immediately hove, and found 
16 fathoms ; everything being made ready to tack 
ship, the lead was hove again, and 5 fathoms. Tacked 
ship and steered all night with small sail set, W.8.W.; 
at daylight, tacked and went E.N.E., and soon saw 
the island direct ahead; anchored in a bay with sandy 
bottom in 7 fathoms. The captain went on shore 
and walked round the island in about half an hour; 
it was covered with green grass and bushes. While 
the captain was taking an observation the crew came 
and told him they had discovered the body of a dead 
man. Proceeding to the spot he found it in a cave 
ina perfect state, apparently, but dried up,—with long 
whiskers and beard, and long yellow hair. He found 
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also an oval box, on which some letters were in- 
scribed, and a small boat partially constructed, which 
was fastened together with something, but could find 
no nails. The whole of these on being handled 
crumbled into dust. He found the latitude to be 
33° 19’ N., longitude 42° 39'W., by chronometer. 
He judged the island to be from 60 to 70 feet in 
height. Planted the Dutch colours on it, and pro- 
ceeded on his voyage.” 





ST. MARK’S, VENICE. 

DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK.— NOW OPEN, with a new and 
ag interesting Exhibition, representing the INTERIOR OF 
ST. MARK’S, at VENICE, justly considered one of the most “yA 
nificent temples in the Christian world; and a VIEW of TIVOLI, 
near ROME, with the Cascades, &c. The picture of St. Mark’s is 
painted by M. Diosse (pupil of M. Daguerre), from drawings made on 
the spot expressly for the Diorama by the late M. Renoux. The 
View of Tivoli is painted by M. Bouton. Both pictures exhibit various 
novel and striking effects of light and shade. Open from Ten till Six. 
_ ittance, Saloon, 1s.; Stalls, 2s. 


Closing of the Present Exhibition. 

BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 
The Gallery, with a Collection of Pictures by Ancient Masters, one 
room being appropriated to a Selection from the valuable Gallery of 
the Marquis of Bute, together with some Specimens of the works of 
Deceased British Artists, is OPEN daily, from Ten till Six, and 
will be CLOSED on SATURDAY, September 4.—Admissi 1s.; 

Catalogue, 1s. WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 


ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.—COLLINS’S ODE 
on the PASSIONS will be recited by Mr. J. RUSSELL, with Illus- 
trations in a Series of Drawings magnified a means of the Opaque 
Mi pe, ied by Music by Dr. Wallis, on the Mornings 
of Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday, and on the Evenings of Tuesday 
and Thursday. Dr. Bachhoffner’s Lectures on Natural Philosophy 
will comprise the subject of the Electric Telegraphs, &c. Chemical 

tures by F.sH. Holmes, Esq., on the Evenings of Monday, Wed- 
oe and Friday. The beautiful Optical Effects include the last 
Dissolving Views, Diving Bell and Diver, with Experiments, &c. &c.— 
Admission, 1s.; Schools, Half-price. 














SOCIETIES 
Horricutturat,—August 3,—J. J. Blandy, Esq., 

in the chair.—G. T. Braine and E. Lloyd, Esqs., 
were elected Fellows.—A large number of interest- 
ing subjects were brought together ; among which 
were two from the Duke of Northumberland’s garden 
at Syon. The first was a plant of Litchi in fruit 
—a species of Dimocarpus, whose fruit is much 
esteemed by the Chinese, and of which there is 
more than one variety. The fruit was about the size 
of a walnut, round, with a rough shell or coat en- 
closing a stone, about which is the pulp or eatable 
part, The other production was a cut laurel-like 
branch, bearing two fruit of the common nutmeg,— 
which is perhaps the first time this spice-tree has 
fruited in England. Before the fruit opens it looks 
not unlike a little peach; but as maturity approaches, 
the outside covering is burst into two halves, dis- 
playing to view a reddish purple body something like 
a plum, and within this, which after a certain process 
becomes the mace of the shops, the true nutmeg is 
enclosed. The fruit is about as large as a good sized 
fig, and perhaps more pear-shaped than round. It 
was mentioned that there is a larger variety of Nut- 
meg in fruit at Syon. From the same collection 
were also two specimens of serpent cucumber. A 
Knightian medal was awarded for the fruit.—From the 
nursery of Messrs. Rollisson, of Tooting, was a fine 
collection of orchids, in which were various Catt- 
leyas; anice plant of Calanthe masuca; a large mass 
of Miltonia spectabilis ; a Houlletia from Brazil, not 
distinct from Brockelhurstiana ; the white-blossomed 
Dendrobium pulchellum; several Oncidia ; the com- 
paratively new Aerides quinquevulnera, and various 
others. A Knightian medal was awarded.—From 
Messrs. Veitch & Son, of Exeter, were Pleroma ele- 
gans, a handsome cool-greenhouse Melastomad, with 
small, shining, deep green leaves, and large round 
violet blossoms, which were stated to remain long in 
beauty—a property seldom possessed by this class of 
plants; an erect-growing Leschenaultia called splen- 
dens, and a branch of their new Medinilla speciosa. 
A Banksian medal was awarded to the Pleroma, it 
being new,—and a certificate of merit to the Lesche- 
naultia.—Mr. Donald, gardener to Mrs. Lawrence, 
of Ealing Park, sent a collection of plants, in which 
were Cyrtoceras reflexum, the white-lipped Angraecum 
caudatum, Aerides quinquevulnera, Vinca rosea alba, 
and others. A Banksian medal was awarded.—Mr. 
Plant, gardener to J. H. Schréder, Esq., sent Mil- 
tonia spectabilis, a good Oncidium lanceanum, Catt- 
leya citrina, and other plants. The Cattleya had on 
it seven expanded blossoms, whose beauty was, how- 
ever, somewhat impaired by their inverted position, 
the only way in which the plant can be made to 
thrive. A Banksian medal was awarded,—From Mr. 
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| Catleugh, of Chelsea, were a fine plant of the red | larva of an (Estrus, which had been d 


variety of Lilium lancifolium,a variety of Clerodendrum 
fallax, an immense Erica ampullacea, at least five feet 
high and four feet through, covered with bloom; and a 
Heliotrope, darker in colour than the common variety, 
named Voltairianum. A certificate of merit was 
awarded for the heath: a similar award was also 
made to half a dozen fine plants of Lisianthus Rus- 


the face of a female in Scotland ; or Me fea 
read a note on a species of Coccus, injurious 
sugar canes in the West Indies, 1 the 
August 2.—The President in the chair. 
Stephens and Ingall exhibited living Specimens of 
remarkable Aptudesus insect, Lachnus puta 





sellianus, exhibited by Mr. Northcote, gardener to 
Miss Wigram, of Wanstead, Essex.—Mr. Turner of 
Chalvey, received a certificate for fine boxes of car- 
nations and piccotees, consisting of some of the 
choicest varieties —A most beautiful gladiolus, named 
Brenchleyensis, was produced by Mr. Hooker, of 
Brenchley. It was stated to be a hybrid between 
psittucinus and floribundus ; it, however, exhibited a 
striking improvement on both parents, the flowers 
being large and of brilliant scarlet. A certificate 
was awarded it.—J. Luscombe, Esq., of Combe-royal, 
Kingsbridge, sent a cut specimen of Bignonia cherere, 
—a magnificent conservatory climber, not grown as 
extensively as it deserves ; for it blooms during the 
whole summer, and, if allowed, will cover a large 
amount of surface.—Of Fruit, Mr. Mason, gardener 
to Sir J. Kennaway, Bart., sent four Queen pine- 
apples, weighing respectively 6 lb, 11 0z., 5 |b. 
11 oz. 5 lb. 5 oz, and 41b,80z, <A Knightian 
medal was awarded.—Mr. Fleming, gardener to the 
Duke of Sutherland, at Trentham, sent a Provi- 
dence pine-apple, large and handsome, weighing 8 lb. 
12 oz.; also two melons, hybrids, the result of a 
cross between the Hoosainee and Ispahan, and a 
sweet Ispahan melon. A certificate of merit was 
awarded for this, and a Banksian medal for the pine- 
apple. From Mr. Brewin, gardener to R. Gunter, 
Esq., was an Enville pine-apple, weighing 6 Ib. 11 0z., 
for which a certificate of merit was awarded; and 
from Mr. Hewitt, gardener to J. Purday, Esq., of 
Bayswater, was a Providence, weighing 7 lb. 6 oz., 
for which a certificate of merit was also awarded. 
From the same grower were also black Hamburgh 
grapes, fair, well-coloured bunches, being part of a 
second crop from vines only two years old. The 
vines have been planted two years last April, in a 
border consisting of turfy loam mixed with bones 
and leaf-mould, about two feet deep, resting on 
a hot-air chamber and covered with glass.) The 
vines reached the top of the house the first year, 
and bore a good crop; and the wood being very 
strong and short-jointed, it was shortened back 
in the winter, pruning but very little, and pro- 
duced a good crop this year, A certificate of merit 
was awarded.—Mr. Ingram, gardener to the Marquis. 
of Salisbury, sent a melon weighing 214 lb. A cer- 
tifieate was awarded it.—From the Garden of the 
Society were various orchids, more especially Den- 
drobium sanguinolentum and Spathoglottis Fortuni— 
the latter one of the first plants Mr. Fortune met 
with on the granite mountains of Hong Kong ; three 
species of Statice; the useful greenhouse plant 
Babingtonia camphorosme, which is nearly always in 
flower; six species of Achimenes, and other plants; 
together with Dolichos Catjang,—a bean whose pods 
are said to attain the length of four feet, and which 
is called in the East Indies the whip bean. It is 
used in the hotter parts of the East as a substitute 
for kidney beans. 





EntomoLocicat.—July 5.—W. Spence, Esq., Pre- 
sident, in the chair—_Mr. Westwood exhibited speci- 
mens of drawings ofa small parasitic hymenopterous 
insect, found by the late Prof. Audouin in the nests 
of mason-bees, for which he proposed the name of 
Melittobia Audouinii. The antenne of the males are 
singularly distorted, and the wings almost rudimental ; 
also specimens of the Potato Cimex (Phytocoris pabu- 
linus, Linn.) which had recently been considered by 
some persons as the cause of the potato disease. 
This idea was considered by the President, Prof. 
Milne Edwards, Messrs. Doubleday, Stephens, 
Waterhouse, and others present, to be quite un- 
founded. Mr, Hobbs stated that he had ascertained 
that a strong sprinkling of lime upon the leaves of 
the plant would effectually prevent the attack of the 
Cimex.—Mr. Bond exhibited specimens illustrating 
the transformations of the singular moth Phyche 
coleoptera; and read a paper on the habits of Try- 
poaxylon figulus, and some other fossorial Hymenoptera. 





Prof. Van der Hoeven exhibited a specimen of the 





pecies new to this country; and Messrs, 

Bond various rare moths from Charlton and Y. re 
Fen, several of which were new to the British i” 
Mr. Stephens exhibited the larva of the Gortyna “sto 
found burrowing into the stems of potas ave, 
Westwood exhibited a new Charazes recently brought 
from India by Capt. Boys; and read descriptions of 
four new species of the same beautiful genus of 
butterflies from tropical Africa, in the Collection of 
the Rev. F. W. Hope. He also read notes by W.4. 
Benson, Esq., on the capture and habits of the 
Pausside, at the Cape of Good Hope.—Mr, Spence 
communicated an extract from a local Newspaper, ig 
which the ravages caused by the caterpillars of the 
small green Tortrix had been attributed to a species 
of aphis —a name which appears to be y 

employed at the present time for any kind dina 
which in any way attacks any kind of plant—)p 
Wing exhibited specimens of a new species of Ypo. 
nomenta, the caterpillars of which have caused much 
injury to the apple foliage in the present season; and 
Messrs. Ingpen and Westwood exhibited portions of 
various plants covered with the winged aphides of the 
bean, which swarmed to an unprecedented extent 
during the latter half of July through the West of 
England. The latter gentleman read notes on the 
meteorological condition of the atmosphere with re 
ference to the question whether heat and electricity 
had tended to produce such numerous swarms, It 
had been remarked as a singular circumstance that 
whilst they swarmed upon plants in general, they 
carefully avoided the potatoes. ; 





PINE ARTS 


ART MANUFACTURES. 

Some of the new table utensils and drawing-room 
ornaments prepared at the instance of the Society 
of Arts, with the best intentions, under the superin- 
tendance of Felix Summerly, are now before the 
public. Not in the least wishing to play Jago’s pat 
among water-jugs, inkstands, presse-papiers, &c., &, 
—these things are, nevertheless, “nought” in point 
of artistic value if they will not bear minute cnti- 
cism: and our readers must not regard us as either 
frivolous or tiresome if we offer a few remarks 
preliminary, it is just possible, to speculations, at a 
later period, on science and sense in ornament. 

To combine Fancy and Probability is the great 
desideratum in such matters: these two when 
united including that propriety of taste which has 
regard to epoch, climate, place and fortune. Many 
of the classical forms—for instance—however in 
themselves severely or harmoniously beautiful, bear 
on the face of them their own inapplicability to our 
daily life. What, for instance, can be more ut 
sightly and inconvenient than much of the furniture 
of the Napoleon period —when sphynzes, pateras, 
religious garlands, cenotaphs, acroteria, fasces, and 
Heaven knows how many other symbols of empire 
and worship, were scattered about the boudoir of the 
Parisian petite maitresse or round the “ mahogaay 
tree” of the London diner at home? pst) 

Weare not sure—to come directly to the “ objects 
under notice—that as much Fancy has been exer 
cised in their production as we had a right to expect 
The “gathering of hops” pattern for a beer caa—4 
handful of aquatic leaves clasping the water-jug—and 
“the bitten tongue” as an improvement on the ue 
feeling old mustard-pot—are, we think, as devices 
mistakes; because either they are obvious ‘rulsms— 
or they suggest in the same moment the difference 
between and the juxta-position of what is living aad 
what is dead—what is real and what is fictitious 
A cabbage-leaf in crockery, though as cunningly 
wrinkled as the most superb specimen in the Mar- 
gravine Sybilla of Baden’s collection, makes—tried by 
this principle—an ineligible vegetable dish. We are 
“put out” by the idea of “ Myatt’s pines” or “plat 
heart cherries” served in a cut melon, be the china 
ever so delicate. Nor is the most exquisitely ett 
melled Calla or Datura, convolvulus bell, or honey: 
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gale in taste when to be employed as a 
pouguet-holder. All these things, so applied, more 
ores partake of the stage offence of painted canvas 


arrayed to eke out a procession of real men. 

There is a touch of the practical joke in the best of 
d this we need not point out is not poeti- 
. and where there is no poetry there is no Art, 
- if the thing in debate be such a trifle as a ring, a 


or a pen-holder. A note-case which 
ey bcked “ two artificial dbraham New- 
imnds, were they as perfectly reproduced as the Tal- 
hotype could do it—would be the ne plus ultra of 
Cockney taste. Even the German stitchers, whom 
éthe Gods” have made industrious but not elegant, 
have got beyond the idea that a tobacco beitel is to 
the Nicotian leaf. Our cousins paint land- 
(Heaven forgive them!) on the outsides of 
their houses, it is true: but their pipes are made poe- 
jial and aristocratic by the portrait of “ die Bleching- 
jon” (2) OF mystic and satirical by dark conundrums 
shout Doiia Lola—too abstruse for plain English 
its to unriddle. . : 

We must not be thought far-fetched in our illus- 
tntions—since it is only by such aid that we can point 
at the line which, according to our apprehension, 

imagination from a prosaic and literal mean- 

yes of thought. But while we have Fancy, we must 
aso haveProbability. Even grotesque art has its laws. 
Toquote from an old character of Thomas Hood's :— 
‘There isa form,” as Lady Blarney hath it, “in a 
fatyr’s hoof —a possible length ina Mermaid’s tail. 
Pegasus cannot mount aloft on the wings of dragon- 
fis—nor must Daphne be presented as shrinking 
amay into a pollarded laurel.” The interlacing loops 
cut in stone, placed where pillars should 

bein some of the Middle-Age buildings, distress rather 
than satisfy the eye. And more persons of nervous 
habits than can analyze their discomfort have been ar- 
rsted and plagued by impossibly long branches of 
mses, creeping plants standing perpendicular, or reeds 
twisted tendrilwise—such as in the days of ignorance 
indecoration were found in paper-hangings for the 
wil, To probability practicability is nearly allied. 
The un which was to contain and keep together 
whes is an unfit model for the vessel whence water 
isto be poured—-which eminently demands a free 
orifice; the beaker for an effervescent beverage 
(despite the modern fancy of champagne glasses) 
ought not to have the flat form of the dish from which 
the Fox, intent on tricking the Stork, lapped his soup. 

These principles, we think, have hardly been suffi- 
cently borne in mind in the fancies before us. In 
the Cupid inkstand, biscuit as the material is ob- 
jetionable,—-since a few splashes of the pen will sully 
itpast cleaning.The same remark applies to the 
Dolphin seal handle, which, moreover, lies awkwardly 
fr the hand._The vase for the ink, besides being 
inelegant in its egg-like form, is open to criticism as 
aly capable of holding a small quantity of the fluid : 
~and Cupid, we must add, torch and quiver inclusive, 
swmewhat overcrowed by the lizards on the margin 
of the tray,—which are disproportionately large and 
ulient, Among the specimens before us, in brief, 
‘The Infant Neptune,’ a statuette by Mr. Townsend, 
isthe most satisfactory. 

Twenty years ago, speculations like the above 
vould have been “ put out of court” as absurdly finical 
ud untenably captious. Now, however, when the 
blending of colours is considered susceptible of artis- 
te regulation, when Societies of Arts are offering 
pemiums for forms, and Schools of Design endea- 
youring to prepare the eye and the hand of the manu- 

t for something better than their old capricious 
mechanical labour,—they are seasonable. They 
we not offered in disparagemement of what has 
teen done—but by way of encouraging all concerned 
to do far better. 





THE PICTURES IN ETON COLLEGE CHAPEL. 

Eacu day brings to light some treasure of Art in 
the ecclesiastical establishments of this country which 
tds to confirm the position taken by the learned 
compiler of the ‘Materials towards the History of 
Oil Painting’that Art was much cultivated in our 
sand contemporaneously with its ancient practiee 
ou the Continent. The newly-discovered pictures in 
Eton College Chapel afford additional evidence, if 
not of native talent, at least of an employment given 
W the artist which shows appreciation here of his 





art prompted by the religious requirement of the 
times. On personal inspection of these chiar-oscuri 
pictures, we find them executed, however, not in 
fresco, but in oil on a reddish ground laid thinly on 
the stone wall by way of priming. As we have 
already stated, the subjects relate to Miracles said 
by the Romish Church to have been performed 
by the Virgin Mary—as these are described in a 
work by a writer of the fourteenth century, the ‘ Spe- 
culum Historiale’ of Vincentius, and in the ‘Golden 
Legends of the Saints.’ The pictures themselves 
bear the impress of a foreign hand—that hand Flo- 
rentine ; and resemble the work of Ghirlandajo or 
his school—some of whom it is well known prac- 
tised in France and the neighbourhood. 

The subjects are laid out in two rows or divisions 
down the sides of the chapel—one above the other. 
They are separated at the sides by niches, in which 
are represented female figures—and at the base by 
a band of ornament, serving as a species of frame 
which contains, running horizontally, descriptive 
Latin legends, in black letter, from the before-men- 
tioned works. There is much delicacy—nay beauty 
—in some of the heads of the female figures in the 
niches :—graceful action, and a cast of drapery quite 
admirable. Their simplicity and grace remind us 
strongly of the natveté and sweetness exhibited by 
Giotto and his scholars in their works at Padua and 
elsewhere. ll the female heads, indeed, are painted 
with much refinement and skill. The whole, distri- 
buted as the subjects are, strongly reminds us of the 
design of the early part of the fourteenth century— 
while the execution is obviously that of the latter 
half of the fifteenth. 

Dr. Hawtrey, the head master of the school, is 
said to be writing a memoir of these pictures for the 
Archeological Journal—to be accompanied by tran- 
scripts of the pictures themselves from the pencil of 
Mr, Essex. The artist and the archeologist who 


may not have had the opportunity, by travel, of | 
consulting Florentine pictures, may, by a journey of | ) 
| to contradict the date assigned to the Deluge by the 


nineteen miles of railway, have here the means of 
examining some beautiful examples of an art whose 
simplicity and severity (at once in the dramatic de- 
velopement of story and in its art-language) will be 
useful teachers in England. They will help to cor- 
rect those influences of the Dutch and Flemish schools 
which have so misled the British painter by their one- 
sided and technical conventionalities, 





NIMROUD SCULPTURE. P 
ug. 11. 

I regret that, owing to my absence from London, I 
had not an opportunity of adding a few lines to the 
paper on the sculpture from Nimroud which you paid 
me the compliment to print in last week’s Atheneum, 
I shall feel greatly obliged if you will admit the follow- 
ing postscript. 

In the first place, though I called the rilievi_ mar- 
bles (as a general term) I was aware the material in 
which they are executed is not what is strictly de- 
scribed as marble, which isa carbonate—but gypsum, 


which is a sulphate—of lime. I think it desirable to | 


have this noticed, because in some remarks which Dr. 
Buckland, the accomplished Dean of Westminster, 
did me the honour to make when I read the paper 
last week at Norwich he particularly alluded to my 
having incorrectly used the term “ marbles.” Others 
have also kindly directed my attention to the cireum- 
stance; believing that if it is not explained it may 
very possibly lead to error. 

I find also that some misapprehension exists as to 
my opinion respecting there being more ancient sculp- 
ture in Assyria than that to which I have more par- 
ticularly referred. I donot question the fact of there 
having been sculpture there at a very remote date:— 
and some of that now being exhumed may turn out 
to be of the very earliest period of Assyrian history. 
I only meant to say, with great deference, that I con- 
cieved it might reasonably be questioned whether the 
rilievi under consideration are older than the date I 
have given them; and that I believed the sculpture 
itself afforded evidence of a technical kind to lead to 
my conclusion. 

Some other points might be discussed, arising out 
of valuable observations made to me since the publi- 
cation of my remarks;—but I cannot venture to enter 
upon them at this time. I will only here acknow- 
ledge their value, and the courtesy with which they 


have been offered :—and, with your leave, will con- 
fine myself at present to the above explanations. 
Ricu. Westmacort, Jun. 


Five Arr Gossir.— The Journal de Constan- 
tinople publishes an extract from a letter written 
by Mr. Layard, from Mossul at the date of the 
14th of June. — “ My excavations have so far suc- 
ceeded,” he says, “that I have penetrated to the 
interior of eight chambers, and found four pairs 
of winged bulls, of gigantic forms. These blocks 
of marble are covered with sculptures of perfect 
workmanship — but so injured by fire that it is 
impossible to take their impression. Amongst ,the 
bas-reliefs which have more particularly attracted 
my notice, is one that represents a mountainous 
country. Another has also mountains, covered with 
pines and firs, Ina third there are vines—in a fourth 
a sea-horse. In one is seen the sea ploughed by 
many vessels—in others cities which, bathed by the 
waters of a river and shadowed by palm-trees, repre- 
sent, perhaps, the ancient Babylon. The palace 
brought to light appears to have occupied a consider- 
able extent of ground—and would require large 
sums of money for its due examination. An artist 
should be sent out to draw these bas-reliefs—which 
differ essentially in style and execution from those 
of Khorsabad. The place where these discoveries 
have been made is better known to travellers than 
Nimroud—and would certainly interest them more. 
—Major Rawlinson makes sensible progress in his 
reading of the cuneiform characters, It seems cer- 
tain that the first palace explored at Nimroud was 
reared by Ninus—that the obelisk records the ex- 
ploits of that one of his sons who built the central 
palace—and that thirty years of his reign were em- 
ployed in the embellishment of these monuments. 
They treat of the conquest of India and other coun- 
tries—as also of the principal acts of certain other 





monarchs, ancestors of Ninus. The researches of 
Major Rawlinson lead to results which would seem 


Sacred Books:—and make him fearful that their 
publication will draw down on him a host of abuse.” 

A Correspondent who signs himself Avidus ad- 
dresses us as follows :— 

Catalogue of the British Institution.—Aug. 7.—I regret not 
having had an earlier opportunity of calling your attention 
to a feature in the arrangements of the Exhibition of the 
British Institution in Pall Mall, upon which it requires no 
particular knowledge of Art to be able to comment with 
justice. This is the Catalogue: for which a visitoris charged 
no less than a shilling,—and yet it contains about as much 
printing and description as the Catalogue of the Works of 
Art at Westminster Hall, which you can buy for a penny, 
The sixpenny Catalogue of Westminster Hall and the shilling 
one of the Royal Academy contain a good deal of useful 
information ; and make several pictures intelligible to the 
ordinary visitor of those Exhibitions of which the interest 
would otherwise be lost. Pray, use your influential voice, 
and induce the Governors of the British Institution to make 
some reasonable improvement in the Catalogue published 
under their directions. It could not, I think, be too much 
to expect that the size of each painting, and the period at 
which the artist flourished, should be given ; as well as that 
a distinction should be made between two artists of the 
same name,—as Teniers and Ruysdael,—which is not done in 
the Catalogue of this year. With regard to subjects, if you 
will cast your eye down the list many will strike you as 


| requiring some further explanation to people in general,— 


and more especially to ladies, who cannot be expected to 
have Lempriere at their fingers’ ends. 

A proposal has been published by M. Jules Sohn 
for the establishment of a general museum of sculp- 
ture in London. The Museum in Paris is suggested 
as the model for this institution. : 

The papers inform us that a new movement is 
making in Scotland towards a renewal of the works 
which formerly contemplated the restoration of the 
Athenian Parthenon on the Calton Hill of the 
Northern Capital. It is now proposed, we are told, 
to cut away the church and sepulchre clauses from 
the Act for its erection; and to devote the edifice at 
large to the purposes of a “Scottish Pantheon, or 
Gallery of Honour, for the reception of monumental 
busts and statues of great and distinguished men, 
whether statesmen, warriors, poets, men of literature, 
science, artists, &c., not limited to Scotland, or even 
Great Britain, but open to great men of all nations.” 
The pediments and metopes, together with the 





friezes of the peristyle, are to be decorated with na- 
| tional sculpture, and the interior with painting illus- 
‘trative of Scottish and British achievements, in 
fresco, encaustic, or oil, as may be decided upon, A 
new Act is to be applied for, providing for the esta- 
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blishment of 5/. shares to the amount of 150,000/.— 
instead of 25/. shares to the amount of 50,0002, for- 
merly proposed. The mere laying of the foundations 
for the original plan, and the rearing of the pic- 
turesque pillars which have so long stood on the hill 
as at once an ornament and a rebuke, cost, it is said, 
no less a sum than 15,0002. 

A colossal statue in marble representing the late 
Earl of Lonsdale habited in the robes and decorations 
of the Order of the Garter has been lately placed 
on its pedestal between the Court Houses of the City 
of Carlisle. This statue, erected by public subscrip- 
tion of the inhabitants of the county, is the work of 
Mr. Watson, a native of the neighbourhood; and 
report speaks very favourably of its action and its 
arrangement as a work of Art. 

A correspondent informs us that we made a slight 
mistake in stating that Charles the First is the last 
monarch, before her present Majesty, who appears on 
his coins crowned. “Charles the Second,” he says, 
“is so represented on his hammered coins. With 
the milled money commenced the use of the laurel 
wreath.” 

One of the halls of the Musée Vernet at the Lux- 
embourg is at present occupied by four large pictures 
painted in compartments,—and representing, of the 
life size, twenty-four of the Saints most honoured in 
the calendar of France. These paintings are the 
work of M. Ingres; and are designed as models for 
the windows of the sepulchral Chapel at Dreux.— 
We may mention asamong the restorations going on 
in France under the direction of the Committee of 
Historical Monuments, that of the ancient and cele- 
brated church of Poissy. 

The Paris papers speak of a memorial addressed 
by the artists of that city to Admiral Turpin, the 
commander of the French naval force in the Levant 
—under the following circumstances. Ata recent 
sitting of the Chamber of Deputies, M. Dumergay, 
an opposition deputy—strangely emulous, it would 
seem, of the uncomfortable reputation which Mr. 
Wakley has earned amongst ourselves by meddling 
with matters beyond his intelligence — denounced 
the Admiral to the members and the ministry as 
having lowered the dignity of the flag of France by 
lending it to the service of Art! The French com- 
mander, it appears, had put one of the vessels of his 
squadron at the disposal of M. Papety—a distin- 
guished painter, who was executing an artistic mis- 
sion in Asia Minor. Roused by the language of the 
unfortunate speaker to the defence of the cause whose 
proper guardians they are, M. Papety’s professional 
brethren at home have recorded their protest against 
French Wakleyism by addressing a letter of thanks 
to the Admiral in the name of the Arts.—“ We con- 
sider it our duty, Sir,” they say, “to make known to 
you that the journey of M. Papety to Mount Athos 
has yielded precious fruit to Art. The copies which— 
thanks to you!—this artist has been enabled to make 
of the admirable frescoes of Pauselinos in the Convent 
of Aghia Lavra have produced a great and useful 
sensation at the Louvre. The applause of the Fine 
Art Section of the Institute bestowed on the Report 
of M. Papety’s labours, and the purchase by govern- 
ment of his copies, have confirmed the universal 
appreciation. We thank you, Sir, for having under- 
stood that such pacific conquests are not less glorious 
to a nation than those for which she pays with blood 
and tears.”—The letter contains, among other signa- 
tures of the leading artists of France, those of MM. 
Picot, Paul Delaroche, Abel de Pryol, Horace Vernet, 
L. Cogniet, the two Flandrins, Visconti, Bouton, and 
Ingres. 

At Caen, have been recently inaugurated the statues 
of Laplace and Malherbe,—and the busts of Rouelle, 
Varignon, Gentil de la Galaisitre, De Vanquelin, 
Collet Descotils, and Dumont d’Urville. The two 
statues are placed on granite pedestals in the great 
hall of the Ecole de Droit,—the busts in a hall of 
the University. At Breslau, the colossal image of 
Frederick the Great, cast out of cannon by M. 
Klagemann, is completed—and now in the Guard- 
Place. The marble pedestal is nearly ready :—and 
the inauguration will be celebrated at the next 
Breslau wool fair, At Saint-Omer, M. Raggi’s statue 
of the unfortunate Duke of Orleans has been inau- 
gurated with all the touching ceremonial which the 
town could supply. 

A meeting of the Architects of Germany will take 








place at Mayence from the 26th to the 29th of the 
present month; at which we understand that M. de 
Lassaulx, the able State architect of Coblentz, will 
bring forward a new series of models illustrative of 
the construction of roof-vaulting—a science wherein 
he is perhaps more eminently learned than any other 
architect in Europe. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT GARDEN.—The 


Nobility, Subscribers,and the Public are respectfully informed,that on 
THURSDAY NEXT, August 19th, (being a Subscription Night) will 
be performed a grand Opera, in which all the principal artistes will 
appear. Conductor, M. Costa. To be followed by a new Divertisse- 
ment; and to conclude with a grand Ballet, in which Mdlle. Plunkett 
and Mdlle. Fuoco will take the principal characters, assisted by 
Mdlles. Baderna, De Melisse, Delechaux, M. Mabille, M. Gontié, &c., 
anda numerous Corps de Ballet. 

Tickets, Stalls, and Boxes to be obtained at the Box Office, (in the 
Theatre) Bow-street, and at Messrs. Cramer, Beale & Co.’s, 201, 
Regent-street. 

The Doors will be opened at Half-past Seven, and the Performance 
commence at Eight o’clock. 


Royat Iranian Orera, Covent Garpen.—The 
unblushing carelessness of Rossini in the days when 
he exercised his genius merély to procure him food 
and fire now comes home to him, in the shape of heavy 
damage to his fame: for which, by the way, we sus- 
pect he cares not a straw. Any composer who did, 
so instinct with the power over dramatic effects of the 
highest quality as he, must have exercised more judg- 
ment and supervision over his opera-books,—which, 
as making a body of stage literature, are the most 
meagre, vapid, improbable and impracticable in our 
acquaintance. But for this, ‘Zelmira’ would not be 
laid on the shelf—and we should still hear, in frequent 
and charming alternation with ‘Il Barbiére, ‘La 
Cenerentola, ‘La Gazza, &c. the superb ‘ Mosé,’ 
and the opera produced at Covent Garden the even- 
ing before last. 

‘La Donna,’ indeed, as regards story or situation, 
is little more interesting than a concert in costume. 
Song succeeds to song, duett to concerted piece, with- 
out anything being done necessarily to protract the 
“ pena” which the prima donna must endure ere she 
arrives at the “felicita” which closes her evening's 
task. The second act, too, is now merely a pasticcio, 
—in which the well-known duett and quartett from 
‘Bianca e Faliero’ make a prominent figure. The 
interest of the work, then, lies in its being a series of 
lovely musical pieces—some, fresh as Northern spring 
—some, gorgeous as Italian autumn; almost entirely 
irrespective of any dramatic effect. 

It was not possible to return to this music with- 
out a retrospect of the grim and violent doings which 
we have been recently called upon to accept as 
melody and combination from Signor Verdi. In the 
first act alone there are aims, phrases, vocal effects, 
simple harmonies, and concerted pieces, more than 
enough to furnish five dozen such dramas as ‘I due 
Foscari.’ And when modern tunelessness and out- 
rageous instrumentation are defended on the score of 
effect, we need but turn to the Bardic finale in tri- 
umphant proof that we are not extreme in demanding 
Beauty as well as force; and that in its solitary strong 
point the modern school has been “ beaten hollow” by 
him whom its disciples now profess to patronize, or to 
pity as rococo. 

Greater care, probably, was never bestowed by 
artists and management ona revival. Madame Grisi, 
the Elena—spurred to the utmost by the popularity 
of the contralto of her own company and of the soprano 


at “the house over the way”—seemed resolved to | 
There | 


surpass herself in care, taste and brilliancy. 
has been no such duett as *Sappi che un rio dovere,’ 
sung by herself and Malle. Alboni, since Sontag and 
Malibran took the town by storm. Nor could any 
contemporary surpass in executive facility and tri- 
umphant ease of voice her last variations at the 
close of an opera lengthened by many encores. We 
never remember her being so warmly greeted by the 
public. Mdlle. Alboni’s Malcolm was the best which 
has been heard and seen since Pisaroni’s. She revels 
in the grand and florid music of Rossini; singing his 
largo movements with a measurement and grand ex- 
pression which no one has reached since Pasta ceased. 
Her manner, too, is as modest as it is genial. Signor 
Mario, as the King, has not much to do of the kind he 
loves best; but he has improved greatly in accent and 
flexibility—and the beauty of his voice in the romance, 
‘ Aurora,’ suited well with the beauty of the music. 
Signor Marini was careful as The Douglas. The blot 
on the cast was the Roderick of Signor Bettini. This 


—— __[Ave, 14 
gentleman pleased us in ‘ Ernani’ so much betta 
his reputation and our own Puien on Peter thy 
led us to expect, that we confess to havin, ’ 
him with far more accomplishment than he 

On Thursday his performance was a piece of 

less bawling. His grand entrata—a noble 0 
tunity of display (for tenors were, if not opera books 
in the days when ‘La Donna’ was Written) 
utterly spoiled ; the fiorimenti cut out, and the conte 
given crudely and without finish. His voice jg 
cellent—naturally rich, strong, and not, oppo, 
tough. But he has two years, at least, to study. es 
he can alternate duties satisfactorily with 
Mario; and however opportune his presence ma 
have been to the management placed ina diem, 
by the sudden departure of Signor Salvi_he en 
hardly, we imagine, keep his place asa 
a permanent member of the company. 


with wise liberality and splendour. The scene at the 
close of the first act was excellently managed a3 4 
spectacle; the chorus of Bards, with “ practicable 


harps on the stage, (to use a whimsical theatrigj 


well-managed male voices, can hardly have bee 
surpassed, either to the eye or the ear by the mog 
imposing effort at the Académie of Paris. ‘La Donn,’ 
was received with uproarious applause ; and being the 
last of its series—in recogniti6n of the skill, spirit and 
zeal of Signor Costa, he was was called for, with ¢h 
artists, after the curtain had fallen. Dramati 
interest being dispensed with, we have rarely enjoye 


tion remarked, assisted at one so gorgeous and s) 
finished. The subscribers of 1847 will remember j 
as an earnest for 1848. 





¥ Musicat anp Dramatic Gossip. —Such of ow 
contemporaries as occupy themselves with the sta 
of Church of England music are, naturally, mud 
interested in the rumoured alterations in Westmin- 
ster Abbey. These, it is said, involve the entire te 
arrangement of the choir; and the division of # 
organ into two parts. The Parish Choir for August 
enters into the matter very fully; and by way d 
meeting the necessity of accommodating a |, 
congregation—the cause of the projected chang 
proposes that the nave should be thrown open, and 
the organ placed upon a screen above the west door, 
—with asmaller instrument in the choir. Now, with 
out entering into doctrinal or disciplinal matters,a 


gard to what may be called the artistic side of the 
question. The breaking up of the organ into tw 
parts is bad, as rendering heaviness of touch in 





| evitable, The concealment of the instrument in the 
| triforium, . 
| in another point of view. The mystical effect which 

music executed by concealed performers imparts tothe 
| services of the Roman Catholic Church isa thingtox 
avoided, we apprehend, in Protestant worship. |This 


' can hardly be, however, when the curiosity or atter- J. 


| tion of the congregation is interested to discover 


Prominent, if 
The opera was got up—as all revivals should be_ [a ! 


adverb) with its military band,and its mass of mellor 


a performance more—nor, with the important excep. 


word or two may be said, not unseasonably, with ri 


1033, 
—— 


as at Canterbury, seems to us objectionable. 


whence the accompaniment to the voices proce ~ 


| as any one who has studied the moods of an asset 


| blage of people will admit. On the other hand, to bh 


place the organ above the west door while the 
singers habitually occupy the choir, is to reduce a 
promote that instrument to a piece of parade,—goo 
only for “highdaysand holidays;”and even then notto 
be used as an accompaniment with ease or certainly. 
In the great foreign churches, where such is the 
arrangement, the grand organ is used very sparing! 
—mostly in antiphony with the instrument in & 
choir, or with a full orchestra placed beneath it! 
the western gallery. The above remarks, we a 
aware, are merely objections;—but they may !2 
others more closely. interested and deeply expe 
rienced in the matter to consider some ex 
by which all difficulties will be reconciled, the ca 
gregation be adequately accommodated, and the ser 
| vice conducted without artifice or irreverence. 
Mrs. Warner has issued an address concerning 
| intended experiment with the Marylebone Theatre; 
in which she states truly “that with the great extens 
of the metropolis, the two central national thea 
have, for the present at least, ceased to exist for! 
| purposes of the English drama; consequently, Its 
| improbable that the representation of our stané 
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=. as an habitual recreation of the people, may 
the future be confined to smaller theatres, each 

centre of a district which can be reached in a 

ble time and without additional expense.” 
“ to offer at the Marylebone Theatre, on 
Py evening, some standard dramatic work, or a 
#4] or novelty presumed to be worthy the asso- 
son. exhibited in such a style of careful attention 
ee jall at least manifest respect for the author and 
theaudience. She assures us that her company will 
1. selected from the best talent which has not been 
jously secured by competing establishments :— 

j other promises are given, the strict redemption 

yhich will insure her our good wishes. Her 
“asp is announced to commence at the latter end 
nt or the commencement of the ensuing 
nth, with one of Shakspeare’s plays. 

The theatrical world has lost two old servants— 
»j in some sense public favourites. One is Mrs. 
verton,—Well known as the Siddons of Melo-drama 
ning a period when melo-dramas were august and 
ampous things : the other a person hardly less im- 
Pant, though (as regards the public) less promi- 
ont -Mr. Parsloe, almost historically known as “ the 
= r.” 

el to the increase of cheap musical pub- 
ations, we may call attention to yet another edi- 
on of the works of Handel, Haydn, and Mozart, 

nounced by Mr. Foster, “ extra large folio music 
we” to give each work complete (let us hope, 

, correct) for the sum of four shillings, The 

veration of such examples as this cannot but have 
Hs use. Those who imagine that “fit” audience 

tbe “few,” and who tremble for “ Library Edi- 
ins’ as likely to be destroyed by “ popular issues,” 
nay be comforted by a precedent. They will find, 
think, on turning to the world of books, that the 
uif-crown volume has not blocked up the doors of 

The Chiswick Press.” Rarely, on the contrary, 

ne the curiosities of typography (not to speak 

omament, illumination, &c, &c. &c.) been more 
lagely employed and lovingly cultivated than within 
ihe last half-dozen years, when penny Shakspeares 
Miltons have been about the world. 

We believe that M. Duponchel has engaged Malle. 
(erito, Mdlle. Rosati, and MM. St. Léon and Perrot 

his ballet—and that Malle. Lind has positively 

«lined to appear at the Académie. In this we held 
her to be wise; presuming that the industriously cir- 
lated threats of her retirement from the stage are 

hreats not to be fulfilled. The Journal des Débats 
lmounces that Signor Verdi is engaged to write a 
work for the Académie ; the Morning Post having 
ated that he was to arrange ‘I Masnadieri’ for that 
e,—the new management of which is understood 
have more latitude as regards translated works 
tun was allowed to its predecessors. The English and 
le French journals are agreed, that the principal 
ers will be sustained by Madame Van Gelder 

ni MM. Duprez and Alizard. We wait, without any 
very lively curiosity, the result of this attempt: since 
vould rather hear of some alacrity shown in try- 

lng “native talent.” Among others who could be 
ed, M. Félicien David ought, we think, to 
havea commission: at least, for a grand ballet, with 
thoruses—to which, as we have said a score of times, 
iis talent appears singularly well adapted. One 
himsiceal change is involved in the alterations of 

t Académie, It will be recollected that a statue of 
Rosin} was recently set up in the hall—by way of 
nity-bait, it was said, to the impenetrable poco- 

te of Bologna; who, it was hoped, thus compli- 
ented, might give the world a new opera. Well, 
efigy is found not to agree with some new device 
vamming the theatre—and is, accordingly, to be 
umed out of doors, into the “Cour de |’Administra- 

n,” Rue Grange Batelitre. So much by way of 

piece to the “true and pitiful history” of that 

le pasticcio, ‘ Robert le Bruce !’ 

At the distribution of the prizes at the Conserva- 
ve, great attention, La Gazette Musicale assures us, 

excited by the singing of M. Battaille, a basso, 
carried off the first prize in Grand and also in 
amie Opera, Among the ladies, the absence of 
aio or even of mezzo soprano voices is remarked, 
hese things really seem to go “by country ;”—and 

h the exceptional repertory got up for Madame 
uly, there has never seemed occupation for a con- 

“0 in French opera, 





M. Alexandre Dumas, in partnership with M.| 


Maquet, has been producing a five-act prose drama, 
‘Le Chevalier de Maison Rouge’—on a story of the 
times of the Girondins—at his theatre; M. Janin as- 
sures us, with complete success. The Thédtre Palais 
Royal has been doing five acts, entitled ‘Les Chiffo- 
niers.’ We agree with the smart feuilletonist just cited, 
that the world has had enough of horse-shoes, rags, 
and old bones. A little more, and it will be excusable 
if it clamours for “something genteel” as loudly as 
the veriest Abigail for whose edification the silver- 
fork school of Fiction was founded and flourished. 

We perceive that M. Liszt has been decorated 
by the Sultan with the order of the Nichan Istahar 
in brilliants. —'The journals announce the return 
of M. Leopold de Meyer from America: — and 
the fact that Mr. H. Phillips is about to pay an- 
other visit to the Land of Promise. — While at 
Constantinople, we should have mentioned an 
Armenian theatre, which is among the novelties 
of the city. The performances are described as 
merely pantomimes.—La Gazette Musicale adding, 
with an arrangement rivalling that of Lady Jeffers’ 
minstrel_that the subjects are taken from the his- 
tories of “ Napoleon, the Great Alexander, and the 
Kings of Armenia—Noah—Abraham—Jacob—and 
the Patriarchs !” 

The programme for the coming season at the Theatre 
an der Wien at Vienna (the opera-house at which 
Malle. Lind sang) includes two of the novelties most 
recently given at the Opéra Comique—Mr. Balfe’s 
‘Enchantress’ and ‘ Bondman’—two operas by Titl 
(whose name is entirely now to us)—one by Fuchs 
—another by Suppé—and a fiew work by Lortzing. 





MISCELLANEA 


Paris Academy of Sciences, — August 2. —M. 
Audouard sent in a prize essay for the concours Mon- 
thyon. The object of the author is to show that the 
yellow fever which has reigned in the ports of Spain 
since the beginning of the present century had not 
its origin there—M. Tavignot read a paper on sali- 
vation as a means of preventing inflammation after 
operations for cataract.—M. Léon Foucault presented 
an apparatus for a more certain indication of time 
than any system of clock-making now in practice. 


José Juan, the Pearl Fisher.—Aug. 11.—You do not, I be- 
lieve, interfere generally with the proceedings of periodical 
publications your contemporaries: but as a guardian of 
literary morality I call on you to afford me the opportunity 
of d ing a flagrant instance of literary imposition 
which appears in the last number of Fraser's Magazine. 
A paper entitled ‘Scenes in Mexico—Jos¢ Juan the Pearl 
Fisher’ is published there as an original article, which is 
taken bodily from the ‘Revue des Deux Mondes’ and trans- 
lated almost as literally as the ignorance of the plagiarist 
would allow. Of the want of knowledge which saves it from 
being anabsolute copy let me give you an instance that occurs 
in the very first page. The original writer, M. G. Ferry, de- 
scribing the motley crew of a vessel, says—‘‘ Le Francais 
avec l'arrogance de ses compatriotes en pays é¢tranger, 
traitait de Parisicns son capitaine and ses camarades” : 
and this the plagiarist renders—‘‘ The Frenchman, with 
the arrogance of his countrymen in foreign lands, called his 
captain and his comrades Parisians.” Any one at all ac- 
quainted with the French marine knows that the sentence 
means—*“‘ treated them as land-lubbers”; the epithet Pari- 
siens being given to persons ignorant of the sea on board 
French ships, in consequence of Paris being an inland city. 
A piece of gross trading immorality such as this article 
exposes you are not at liberty, I contend, to overlook when 
brought under your notice, in whatever form it may appear. 
While you have been denouncing Belgian and American 
piracies year after year, I know no plea of delicacy which 
can justify you in passing over a piracy like this occurring 
at your own door. Here is literary robbery of a far more 
summary description than that against which, to your 
honour, you have long given your unwearied testimony. 
The common pirate robs an author of the money-value of 
his article—but leaves the article itself to his credit: 
this English plunderer appropriates at once the reputation 
and the gain. An article which has no single mark of his 
property, save the accidental one of his own ignorance, he 
sends boldly and unblushingly into the open market as the 
product of his own ingenuity ;—and leaves the real writer, so 
far as the readers of Fraser's Magazine are concerned, 
minus at once the honour and the profit.—I demand your 
columns on this subject with the more earnestness and con- 
fidence because the present is not, I believe, the first of 
similar depredations that have appeared lately in the same 
quarter.—l am, &e. READER. 
[We have given insertion to this letter, because we 
have no doubt that Mr. Parker—who has only 
recently purchased the Magazine—has himself been 
imposed on in the matter ; and it is due at once to 
the public that it should be warned against the fraud, 
and to a respectable publisher that he should have 


the opportunity of explaining the matter.] 











Progress of the Electric Telegraph.—The Kentish 
Mercury states that the Electric Telegraph Com- 
pany here are “now making such arrangements as 
will enable them to communicate the true time, as 
observed daily at the Royal Observatory at Green-. 
wich, to every station on the various lines of railway 
where the company has a telegraph station, and, of 
course, to all large towns throughout the kingdom.” 
It must not be overlooked, of course, that however 
useful a general adoption of the true time at Green- 
wich throughout all large towns in the kingdom may 
be, the true time at Greenwich would itself be a very 
false time at all towns that lie either west or east of 
the line of its precise position north and south. For 
the mere adjustment of the different times in various 
towns, however, by the true time at Greenwich, the 
plan to be adopted must be one of great and general 
importance. ‘“ The contrivance itself by which the 
end in view is to be daily accomplished is very simple. 
The indicating ball at Greenwich Observatory, when 
it begins to fall at one o’clock, is to strike a spring, 
which, connected with the company’s various lines of 
electric wire, will instantly strike a bell at every 
station. Thus it is not only possible and practicable, 
but what in all probability will be a matter of daily 
experience ere very long—that before the ball at 
Greenwich Observatory shall have reached the 
ground in its fall, the electric bell at Manchester, 
for instance, will have been struck and set ringing ; 
so that it shall be known there that one o'clock has 
been announced at Greenwich before the ball there 
announcing the fact by its fall has fallen even a single 
foot !"°— Builder. 

Liebig's ‘Chemistry and Physics.’—Aug. 5.—My attention 
has been directed to a brief article in your last number on 
Liebig’s ‘Chemistry and Physics;’ in which your reviewer 
hints that I had unfairly obtained possession of the first 
part of the new edition of the ‘Animal Chemistry.’ Permit 
me to correct the error into which that gentleman may have 
led some few of your readers. My ‘Chemistry and Physics 
in relation to Physiology and Pathology’ is a translation of 
an article published by Liebig last September in a review of 
which none of your writers ought to be ignorant,—the 
‘Deutsche Vierteljahrschrift.’ It contained no reference to 
the fact that it was subsequently to form the first part of 
the ‘ Animal Chemistry :’ and other translations appeared 
almost simultaneously with mine in two of the medical 
journals, with a reference to the source from which the 
article was obtained. The statement that the first part of 
Liebig’s ‘ Animal Chemistry’ was published in a separate 
fori in German before the English translation appeared, is 
not true. Trusting to your sense of justice, 1 hope you will 
correct the error which your reviewer has committed. 

H. BarLirere. 

We give M. Buaillidre the benefit of his statement, 
—but retain our objection. We stated in our notice 
what we thought a fair presumption from the two 
books in our hands:—and M. Bailliére’s note <oa- 
firms our view. The work, in fact, was not a new 
work in English,—as by inference it seemed to be; 
but a translation of a paper of Baron Liebig’s which 
had appeared in a German periodical. Had this 
been stated, we could have found no fault: but we 
maintain that the public has a right to know whether 
a work is a translation or not,—and also to know 
whether a translation is from an original manuscript 
or from a printed work, 


Music for the Million.—The Manchester tradesmen 
are really producing this long- promised phenomenon. 
Many of them are wrapping up their tea, coffee, snuff, 
tobacco, &c., in paper on which are printed many of 
the popular songs of old England ;—furnishing their 
customers with music at positively the cheapest rate 
ever yet attained.— Universe. 

Etherization of Bees.—Several successful experi- 
ments have, it is said, been recently made in France 
on the etherization of bees,—so as to be able to take 
their honey whilst they are in a state of inaction 
without the necessity of destroying their hives. 

Post Office Refurm.—When we compare the Post 
Office of 1847 with the Post Office of 1838, its in- 
creased efficiency as a public servant is astonishing. 
On the reduction of the rate to fourpence the weekly 
delivery rose at once from about one-and-a-half mil- 
lion to two millions, On the introduction of the 
penny rate it again rose at once to about three mil- 
lions, steadily increasing in the course of the year 
1840 to about three millions and a half. In the third 
week of February, 1841, the total delivery of the 
United Kingdom amounted to four millions—a num- 
ber which it did not again attain (though it never fell 
far below it) till the third week of January, 1842. 
The weekly average delivery of 1842 was about four 
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millions ; towards the close of 1843 it had crept up to 
about four millions and a half; by the close of 1844 
it was close upon five millions; at the end of 1845 it 
was rather more than five millions and a half; at the 
end of 1846 it was close upon six millions ; and since 
the commencement of the present year it has been 
rather above that number. The estimated average of 
chargeable letters passing through the London General 
Post (inwards and outwards) in four weeks of 1839 
was 1,622,147; of which 1,358,651 were unpaid, and 
263,496 paid. The number during the four weeks 
ending January 4, 1840, after the fourpenny rate had 
been adopted, had increased to 2,102,281; the pro- 
portion of the paid to the unpaid had not much al- 
tered. In the four weeks ending 25th of April, 1840, 
after the adoption of the penny rate, the number had 
increased to 3,404,900, the unpaid amounting to 
423,930, the paid to 2,980,970. It was some time 
before the public got accustomed to the use of stamps. 
During the four weeks ending the 20th June, 1840, 
out of 3,655,193 letters, 367,831 were unpaid, 
2,354,932 prepaid without stamps, and only 942,430 
stamped. During 1841 the numbers of stamped 
letters and of prepaid without stamps was about equal. 

In 1842 the number of stamped was the greater. 
During the four weeks ending 17th April last the 
proportions were: unpaid, 458,289; paid, 2,891,494, 

stamped, 4,781,1 98.—Theaugmented useful] ness ofthe 
Post Office under the new system is immense, even if 
we look only to the increased number of letters trans- 
mitted, But to form an adequate estimate of the ex- 
tent to which the Post Office has become more effica- 
cious forthe public service since 1838, we must take the 
money orders into account. During the quarter ended 
5th April, 1839, the number of money orders issued 
in all England was 28,838, their amount 49,4967. 
5s. 8d.; the number paid was 25,785, their amount 
43,2371. 14s, 9d. During the quarter ended Sth 
April, 1847, the number of orders issued was 810,603, 
their amount 1,654,278/. 7s. ; the number paid was 
775,159, their amount 1,598,424. 4s. 3d. Let us 
now look at the general results. In 1838 the London 
general and district Post Offices received and deli- 
vered about 8,591,487 letters in the quarter, and 
issued and paid no money orders, During the 
quarter ending April 17, 1847, they received and 
delivered 33,755,111 letters; and issued 116,629 
money orders for 232,373/. 10s. 11d., and paid 
241,791 for 522,529. 6s. 7d. Even this does not 
convey an adequate impression of the improvement 
in the postal arrangemeuts. The increased number 
of mail despatches and deliveries, and celerity of 
transmission, from the conveyance of mails by rail- 
way, must be taken into account. Nor must it be 
forgotten that through the introduction of ocean 
mail steamers, the acceleration and increased regu- 
larity of our postal communications have been ex- 
tended to the whole of North America, the West 
Indies, the Pacific coast of South America, the Me- 
diterranean, India, and China. While the accommo- 
dation afforded to the public by the Post Office has 
been increased more than fourfold in respect of letters 
alone, and has had a new element added to it in the 
money orders, the cost to individuals has been dimi- 
nished ina ratio not easy to ascertain, and the cost 
to the public has been comparatively trifling. The 
nett revenue from the Post Office for 1838 was 
1,614,3537.; for 1840, 410,028/.; for 1841, 724,757/. 
The deficit is gradually disappearing, and has from 
the first been greater in appearance than in reality ; 
for no person can doubt that the marked augmentation 
in other branches of revenue—particularly in the 
customs and excise—is in part owing to the greater 
briskness of trade occasioned by increased facilities 
of postal communication.—A bridged from Daily News. 





To Corresponpents.—R. WH. W.—W. J. V.—>.—J. C— 

.—X.—** One of your Readers,” received. 

R. S.—Our Correspondent’s letter touches on ground 
which it is a principle with the Atheneum to avoid. In re- 
porting the argument of the book to which he alludes, we 
omitted all comment of our own—and cannot suffer that 
ar t to be ducted in our col Controversial 
politics and controversial theology are expressly excluded 
from our plan. 

E. W.—We cannot give an opinion on an unpublished 
work. 

¥*%* A Cor dent who inel for our opinion a tra- 
cing from an inscription purporting to be the manuscript of 
Pope, is answered that the fac-simile is extremely like the 
hand-writing of the poet—and in all probability it is copied 
from a genuine autograph. But without org the original 
we cannot undertake to speak with certainty, 











WEDDING AND BIRTHDAY PRESENTS. 


A BRIDE'S INKSTAND, price 22. 2s., with 
JaTTRE WaiGns {Eisst Children) 9., and SEAL- 
DLE 72. 6d., to mate Joun sy Sculptor, for 
Penix SUMMERLY’S AWE MAN OE ACTURES, ny now be 
had through all Fancy Stationers. Published by J. Cundall, 12, 
Old Bond-street, London. 


FRANCESCO FRANCIA wasa Goldsmith as wellas a Painter. 
Designs for crockery are attributed to Raffaelle. Leonardo da 
Vinci invented necklaces. In the Gallery of Buckingham Palace 
isa onal afl by Teniers to ornament a harpsicord ; and in the 
N my Gallery there is one by Nicolo Poussin for a ‘similar pur- 
sae bein designed brooches and saltcellars. Albert Durer 

imself ~~ ornaments of all kinds. At Windsor is iron- 
work by Quintin Matsys. Beato Angelico, and a host 4 s 
Artists, decorated books; and, in fact, there was scare 
great mediaeval Artist, when Art was really Catholic whe ‘hid 
not essay to decorate the objects of everyday life. Beaut: ty of 
form and colour and rey invention were associated with “gees 
thing. So it ought still to be, and we will say, shall be agai 

Manufacturing skill i and ab ds; but artistio 
skill has still to aaniel oun it. Ae attempt will now be made 
to revive the good old practice of connecting the best Art with 
familiar objects in daily use; and this intention will be made 
manifest by the aid of our best Artists,several of whom havealready 
py oy their willingness to assist in this object, among them 
may be named— 

John Bell, ai 
©. W. Cope, as 
T. Creswick, A.R 





‘3 Joseph, eo 
D. Maclise, R.A 

Ww. Mulready, R.. 

5 R. Herbert, R. a R. Redgrave, A. RA. 

J.C, Horsley. H. J. Townsend. 


The ART-MANUFACTURES will be of all kinds, and exe- 
cuted in pottery, wood, glass and other materials. 


NOW READY. 

1. The Bride’s inherent, 3 in porcelain, with Tazza, designed and 
modelled by John Bell, price 2. 2 ., and upwards. The Inkstand 

will also be Ruhtished "separately. 

2. Kissing Children. cmounengs Paper Weight, price 9s., and 
Boy and Dolphin asa handle, 7s. Both characteristic ap- 
pendages to the above, desi matical and modelled by John Bell. 

3. A Beer Jug : emblematical : the gathering, storing and em- 
ployment ofthe hop: designed HJ. Townsend, price 188. and 
36s. with additional figures. 

4. a, Infant Ne eee an ornament; designed and modelled 
H._J. Townsend, price 2738. 
ted with painting ; 


5. A Water rus. in glass. 
re by eles, ARA., price 21, 128. 6d. 

he Witton pongee: A Mustard- -pot, in porcelain ; modelled 
by John Bell, price 9a, 


Jed 





IN PREPARATION, 
A Dish for the Drawing-room, to receive visiting cards: de- 
anni in colours by D. Maclise, . 
8. A series of Decanter Sto ver itedgrave reve, AHA. C. Horsley. 
9. The Apostle 8 ,. 
0. aie vapler maha. desig: ted by R. Red- 


grave, 
ock-case ; designed and modelled by John Bell. 

iz x Anyi Hel a th engraved after the Picture by W. Mulready, 
R.A., eS at the Royal a ok oe a sob on ne. 

13. ild’s 
Angel. “He Oe nall defend thee under his wings, ma thow shalt be 
safe.” By R. ve, A.R.A. rly ready. 

14. Dorothea, a Statuette, in Parian. Near) wote 

15, Una and the Lion, a eaters, a my on to Dannecker’s 
wrt designed and modelled b hn Bell. Nearly ready. 

16, An’ Inkstand, carved in wo iy ha by R. Medgrave. 


.R. oy 
17. A Bust of the Duke of Wellington, modelled by 8. Joseph. 
Nearly ready. 


Subscribers’ names will be received, speciméns shown, and 
Catalogues sent on receipt of a postage stamp by Mr. J. Cundall, 12, 
Old Bond-street; Messrs. Barry & Son. Eavptia vary aa Piccadilly ; 
Messrs. Paul & D, Colnaghi, 13, Pall Ma %, Bell, 186, 
Fleet-street ; Mr. J. Mort! lock, 250, , Ox ~t.—} Mr. Si Phillips. 
Oxford-street, next to the Pantheon ; Mr. J. Tennant, 149, Strand ; 
and Mr. J. Green (late Brumby’s), 19, St. James’s-street. 











Now ready, with a Map, 8yo, 


ANKE’S HISTORY of SERVIA ang 
ye ER RBER'EZIGN: "ttt tom etme 


is translation is placed before t 

ond 1 atiractive form. . irs, Kerr = tgh crate 
manner must prove satists dee 

but to oie reader. It is a work t thet wan gate 

and it will wo: y er Rane Peuined "3 Popes 

Rome, by Mrs. Austin.”— wuing F <™ = of 

his book is opportune and thee 

every student of history and politics,’ ee neat 


John Murray, Albemarle-street, 
POPULAR HAND-BOOKs, 
AND-BOOK UP THE R 
Map. Price 22. ; or post free 28, SHINE. Withs 
2. HAND-BOOK to KILLARNEY. 
Map and 4 Plates. Price 2s.; or post free 2s. 
3. HAND-BOOK for BATHERS ; Or, 
their Uses and Abuses. Price 1s.; or post free 1s, 4d, 


4. HAND-BOOK for AUTHORS,  8yo, wih 
9 Plates. Price 1s. 6d. ; or post free 28. 2d. 


5. HAND-BOOK for BO 
8vo. price 18, 6d. ; or post ets ok on COLLECTORS, 


6. HAND-BOOK of BOOK BINDING, 8%, 
price 1s. ; or post free 1s, 6d. 
E. Churton, Library, 26, Holles-street, 





With 





mediately, in 1 vol. 8vo. with [llustrati: 
JOURNAL ofan OVERLAND EXPEDITION 
from a BAY to PORT ESSINGTON, 
y Dr. LUDWIG LEICHHARDT. 
Describing cutting Trees of i Country, ie? by seven 
jivers. 
N.B. A large Map of the toute. by by Arro’ containing 
ana Geologie Information, will be Published st it same time, 
T. & W. Boone, Publishers, 29, New Bond- retreet, Lenten, 


wane | — AND ee, Be. ast, 
volume, 12mo. bo 
VIRGILII MARONIS “BUCOLICA ET 
e GEORGICA. The Eclogues and Georgics of Virgil, wit 
Bngieh Notes, Critical and Explanatory, and a Metri 
By CHARLES ANTHON, Lt. 'D._A New Edition, corey 
SimEs N CHOLS, Editor « of* Fuller's Church His! 
*y* A List of Professor Anthon’s very Popular 
may be — ing on application | to the Publishers. 
illiam Tegg & Co. Pancras-lane, Cheapside. 








Now ready, in1 wie 8vo. illustrated with ¥~ wood. vings and 
two coloured p price 18s. in cloth, Vol. fate the ‘Le 
brary of Tudeated B Standard Scientific W Wank 


Me LLER’S PRINCIPLES of PHYSICS ai 
METEOROLOGY. Translated from the German 
* The Physics of Muller is a work superb, complete, unique; 
greatest want known to English science could not have been bette 
supplied ; the work is of surpassing interest. The value of 
contribution to the scientific records of this count may be 
estimated by the fact that the cost of br faa ee 
engravings alone has exceeded the sum of 2,000. i, 
A Prospectus of the Series to be had gratis on senda 


H. Bailli¢re, Publisher, 219, Regent-street. 


R. MADDOCK on DISEASES of th 
LUNGS. Third edition, price 5a 6d., with Plates ax 
numerous Cases. — Consumption, rp Bronchitis, Chruic 
Cough, and wastes Affections of the Lu 
Throat, successfully treated. By ALFRED 
“We recommend it to the See of the profession. and to th 








Shortly will be published, 
TWO NEW WORKS, BY MR. C. BLASIS, 


TOTES UPON DANCING, HISTORICAL 
and PRACTICAL 
Also, by the same Author, 
A Description of National Dances, now in use, to 
be embellished with Engravings, and accompanied by the original 
usic. Part1. Dances of Southern Countries. Part 2. ces of 
the North. Interspersed with Notices upon celebrated Dancers, 
from the 16th Century to the last new Cachucha lately danced b: 
Mdlle. Baderna. By Mr. C. BLASIS, Ballet Master to the Roya: 
Italian Opera, Covent Garden ; Finishing Master of the Imperial 
Academy of Dancing at Milan ; and Author of various Works upon 
Theatrical Art, published in Italy, France, and England. 


C. Blasis, 1, Tavistock-row, Covent-garden. 


UCLID’S ELEMENTS OF PLANE 

GEOMETRY; with EXPLANATORY APPENDIX, and 

SUPPLEMENTA RY PROPOSITIONS for Exercise. Adapted 
for the Use of Schools, or for Self-instruction. 


yy W. D. COOLEY, 
Author of the* “Tlistory of Maritime he Toland Discovery,’ 
he Negroland of the Arabs,’ &c. 


“ Mr. Cooley seems almost to wish to contradict his own motto 
that * there i ~ ne royal road to Geometry, for oe ag ge in thesteps 
of Playfair, he volume of the 
work, as Well as the labour of. the student. | ‘Prefixed = the Ele 
ments are some remarks on the study of m 
for the elegance of their style as for the corrects of f their rea- 
soning.” — Civil Engineer and Architect's Journ 

“This is the best edition of the Elements which hes xet ap- 

red”—Atheneum—* which, for brevity, clearness, rd Rn 
easil 
Magazine.—* The editor has done all ‘ehah oon — 
uclid easy to beginners. series Chronicle, 











Ing attention to the wants of learners, cannot be 


blin Universit, 
be done to make 
Uniform with the ‘ Elements,’ price 
OOLEY’S GEOMETRI CAL “PRO PO- 
arsious DEMONSTRATED ; ory a Supplement to Euclid: 
being a KEY to the Exercises appended to the * Elements,’ for the 
use of Teachers and private Students. Upwards of 120 Propositions 
— m the First Six Books of Euclid, are illustrated in it by 
new 


- Willbe found of considerable waiuses an aid to teachers of the 
Mathematics.”— New Monthly Magazine, 
In feap. 8vo. price 1s. 6d. 
(COoLEY’s FIGURES of EUCLID; being the 
D illustrating the ‘ El: ith th En tions 
be ys hy ——— eure 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane, London, 





tt of the co "Morning Post. 


Simpkin & Marshall, Paternoster-row; and Bailliére, 
Regent-street.—The ‘ Cases’ may be had in a _— 


Handsomely bound in me tr Ninety-three W ood Engraving, 


LLUSTRATIONS OF THE BIBLE, 
and CONFIRMATIONS of SACRED HISTORY, trum th 


MON UMENTS of EGYPT. 
By. W. C. TAYLOR, L.L.D. 
From the Birmingham Herald. 
“ A valuable and indispensable accession to the library of every 
biblical student.” 
From the Rev. Thomas Hartwell Horne’s = rca to the Critical 
Study of the Scriptu 
“Nearly three hundred texts of Boripture are more or let 
explained in this elegantly executed volume, and in s manne 
equally curious and interesting.” 


London: D. Bogue (late Tilt & Bogue), Fleet-street. 








Now publishing, 
THE SECOND EDITION OF 


V ILLEMENT’S CATECHISM of FAMI- 
LIAR THINGS, and the Events which led to their Dis 
and Improvement ; with a Short Explanation of some of 

the rincipal Natural Phenomena. For the Use of 

Private Families. Price 3s. 


oe peefal com contribution to the infant cause of Learning made 
asy.”— 
wk compact rand well-printed edition of : moet wi useful book for 
children ; and, indeed, a book of i ference ae I ckiy 
useful peculiarity Fs this Catechistic oe 
pendium is the i ion of the meaning of the most 
or terms eee in each slanatic at the end = it 
without these derivative explanations, is copious. 
and well calculated to blend in the youthful mind entertainment 
which shall be impressive, with instruction that shall be perm 
”— Hood's Magazine for March, 1847. and vet 
mt It contains descriptions—concise, but perfectly ¢ clear 

—— a dl five mentees | wr in Lz 6 oe a 
e useful as a schoo and a book o 
Sole obtain cugential gat end necessary information from 

es.” — Norfolk Chronicle, Fe 

We confidently recommend it tte all whos are ree 
education of children.”—Ipswich Ex, 

A mine of useful information. 
sane of parents and tutors.” —Essex St 
> The usual iownnes —* Schools. 
Simpkin, Marshall & Co. London ; J. B. Harvey, Colchete: 
Tipped. Norwich ; Menzies, Edinburgh; Cumming & Pega 
lin’ May be ordered of any Bookseller. 


“A novel and v 
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40 ALL WHO HAVE 


HE GARDENERS’ 


FARMS OR GARDENS. 
CHRONICLE, 


4D AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE, 


(the HO! 


RTICULTURAL PART Edited by Prof. LINDLEY) 


Of Saturday, August 7, contains Articles on 


ty of England 
a Northamp-| 


ne 
y Mr. J. 


ation 
icultural 
, hortis 


on show, Slough 
teaier, by Mr. J.8. Hens- 





a trifolii 


testimonies in favour 
eared for plant houses 
wasp tra) 


v, 
eae, 
ces fot for plant —— 


kere by i F. Chalmers, 
BrechiD 


La 4 


Naples, news from 
Nutmeg 


crop 
Options, ¢ disease of, by Rev. M. J 
Berkele: 


of 
. common, culture of 
Plant houses, coloured glass for 
posses bite - yd 


Saxi cotyl 
— teat convicts, &c., by an 
m 








Sheep, — 
Shoush Cor Carnation Show 


tbois, by Mr. 
H. "Bailey, Nuneheam Oxfo: 
Thermometers (with , 2h. 8) 
Thesium, uke of, 
smoking, by Mr. partin 
Professor Way 
Mr. Huxtable's 


“University” College, London; 











' write! petsengut 


— used in, for 
senior class 0! tany, by Pro- 
|W tay @ a, 
a 5 
Wardian oo plants for 
| Weather . the 
Yorkshire Agricultural Society 
or! re Agricultural Bociety, 


Ine Gardener Chronicleand Agricultural 


male ose ~ wa tothe above, the Coven 
and me e ices, 
ate wd Seed Markets, and 


rden, 
nae from the Potato, 
d a complete Newspaper, with a con- 


‘account of all the transactions of the week, 
ORDER of an LReentn Sere for Adver- 


5, Upper 


n-street, Covent-garden, I London. 


pe ERIAL LIFE FE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
CORNHILL, LONDON, 


H James 
- Gore Field 
James 

ichael Bland, 

; Charles Francis Cobb, Esq. 
a Esq. 
ee Cutler, Esq. 


ewman Esq. | Newman Smith, 
eereres bor cent of the Profits will’ bes 
every Afth year, and i be ap) 


to an immediate pa: 
extincti 


Directo 
Seeneath | Esq. Chairman, 


¥ - Chairman, 
Daniel Mildred, ie 
James G. Murdoc! 
J ohn I Horsley Palm 
Henry rg 
Willtom B R. “ihvon, Esq. 


ed 4 
lied to increase the su: 
, or to the reduction ona 


mer, Bsa. 


ent in 


on of fobare pe premiums, a3 shown in the following 


Pris to Policies of 25 years 
ue in the Bonus 


’ standing, entitled to participate 
declared in 1846. we 





| Annual | 
Pre- 
ium. 


ire 


Bonus 
- added. 


Or | And 


Cash paid 
1 Premium Annual 
d Ret 





of Bonus. 





| 

| 

| 1000 5) 136 10 

Insurances without participation in profits effected at soleeed 
and = explanatory (intemens ofother a 


by this 


athe Branch Oftce: 16, 


4 
5 
5 
1 5 
5 
5 


'y. Pe 


. & @, 

174.12 3 

193 12 2 

a6 18 7 
284 

6| 335 911 

5 0) 384 12 





d. 
0 
0 
0 
0 
4i9 4 


vantages 
had at the Ohiet ns as 
Pall Mall; or of the Agents. 


SAMUEL INGALL, ‘Actuary. 





pees IDENT 


LIFE OFFICE, 
Established 1306, 


t-street, London. 
INVESTED CAPITAL, £1,200,000, 
Declared, 


Tncome, £140,000. 


Claims paid since the 


uses 529,000. 
establishment of the Office, £1,520,000. 


President. 
The Right Honourable EARL GREY. 


The Earl of Macclesfi 


. Esq. 
Wiliam Hey Stor 
i The Rates of ye 


fe Offices ; 
ther offices. 


those 
the rate without b bonus is lower than tha 


‘ors. 
Rev. James Sherman 
sour R. Churchill, Esq. 
William Judd, Esq. 
James Sedgwi 
ane 4 oom 
eorge Shoow 
Richard She 
adop' ted. hy the Prpeinal 
of most 





4 The Bonuses are added to the Policies, or applied to the reduc- 


of the Premiums, or may be received 
at their then present val 


in cash ag soon as de- 


ue, 
1 Loans are granted upon the Policies issued by this Office, or 
P purchased at their full value. 


olicies are 
‘Ifa quart neglect to 
the omission any tim 


for the maby ‘of his Policy, he may 
me within 12 months, upon proof of good 


Bonuses paid upon Policies which have become Claims, 





Life Insured. 


| Sum Insured. Sum Paid. 





£. 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
3,000 
2, 

000 





Nese me an | upon onli 


peg eee 


JUHN A. BEAUMONT, Managing 


JSerent Ages One pe 





I |] NION ASSURANCE OFFICE, (Fire, Life, 
Annuities,) Cornhill and Baker-sti reet, London ; College- 

green, Dublin ; and Wes le, Hamburgh ; Ie inatituted A.D. 1714. 
NOTTIDGE 


ns 
n Society in the year 171 
Life Protea Policies for the whole of life, at the be rates, 
have the profits added every seven gous. 
Insurances without profits may be effected at rates considerably 


Anextended om of Life Insurance in three different modes. 
Detailed Prog ses gratis. 
Agents are wanted in places where none at present are appointed. 


THOMAS LEWIS, Secretary. 


VAMILY ENDOWMENT, LIFE 
ASSURANCE AND ANNUITY SOCIETY, 
hat CaPTRAL friars, London. 
as Sepa. 


William Butterworth ‘Bayley, Esq. Chairman, 
John Fuller, Esq. Deputy-Chairman. 

Robert Bruce Chichester, Esq. Elliot Macnaghten, Esq. 

H. B. Henderson, Esq. Major Turner. 

C. H. Latouche; Esq. Joshua Walker, Esq. 

Edward Lee, Esq. Major Willock, K.L.8. 





BONUS. 
as aisty per cent. Bonus was added to Hy Gosioty) 's Policies on the 
e in 1845. Assurances effected in 1847 will be included in 
= v 4— b, of 1852. 


Annual Premiums with Profits, st, 
. | Age 40. = Age 55. 

£.8.d.Jj£.8. d.\£.8. d. £. 8. d.jé.s. d.\£.8. d.\£.8. a 
iy 9 231/12 97 216213 5913162 4 ae 7 é 


Annuities of all kinds, as well as Endowments for Children, are 
granted by the Society. 
The usual commission allowed to Solicitors and others. 


JOHN CAZENOVE, Secretary. 
SUN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 








Charles Pole, a 
Charles Boulton, Esq. Feli 
Hon. P. Pleydel- Donverie, 


Harry Che: 

by at n, Es 
muel Pepys . 

Raikes Curri rie M.P. 


| Henry Funas ake Lefevre, 


Charles Littledale, Esq. 
pemey {eeadale, Esq. 
George Warde Norman, Esq. 


ranks, 
Ww illiam R. Hamilton, Req 
Capi . G. Hamil ~ onion uatt, Bea. MP. Esq. 
oare, =. Senit Thornton, Esq. 
CHARLES HENRY LIDDERDALE, Actuary. 
The Ma anagers ) beg te to inform the public that the Holders of 
Policies effec’ ith this Society are A to porieate in Je 


Jone 


{LECTRO SILVER PLATED SPOONS and 

FORKS of the best quality. Table Spoons or Forks, 40s. 

per dozen ; = < ie 298, per dozen ; Tea Spoons, 

188, 453 r dozen ; Soup es, 148, each.— 

T. COX SAVORY Tico Co., “Siiversmitig he, 47, Cornhill (seven 
doors from Gracechurch-street), London. 


ATENT ELECTRO PLATE. — ELxineron 
& Co. manufacture only one warranted quality, ,4a7 has 

stood the ry of Seng years’ wear, on shipboard and i 
continuing to pre he same satisfaction as solid ion 
warn the public that the fact of Goods being Plated by their 
Patent Process offers no pang, Sod their quaLity whatever. All 
goods made and sold z them r the marks of E. & Co. below a 
crown, and such only they warrant. 





Regent-stree 
‘5, Moorgate- set, } London. 
Estimates, drawings, A." prices sent free. 
\ INDOW BLINDS.—Tytor & Pace, 
General Window-Blind Manufacturers, 3, we street, 
three doors from Cheapside :— 
Venetian Blinds, per ot poe aod 
Holland Roller * 
Holland Spring ditto ,, 4 
Union Roller Blinds 04 
Perforated Zinc Blinds, in mahogany frames 1 8 
Gau «110 


ze Wire 
Outside Blinds of Striped Cloth 


Transparent Blinds, each 12s., 188., 248., 308., 428., and upwards, 
Detailed lists of prices forwarded on ‘application, post free. 








ED FEATHERS PURIFIED BY STEAM, 
WITH PATENT MACHINERY, whereby they are ren 
dered perieelly sw eet ont free from dus 
Mix id. per lb.| Best Foreign Grey Goose.. 2s, 0d, 
Geer eS . ar 4 e White Goos 26 
Foreign ditte Best Dantzic White Goose 3 0 
HEAL & SON 8 List of Bedding, comeening full particulars of 
weights, sizes, and prices, sent free by post, on application to their 
Factory, 196 (opposite the Chapel), T Fem Shand court-road. 


NV ETCALFE & CO.’s NEW PATTERN 
TOOTH BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES.—The Tooth 

Brush has the important advantage of searching thoroughly into 
the divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most effectual 
and extraordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not comin 
loose, 1s. An improved Clothes Brush, that cleans in a third par 
of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest nap. Pene- 
trating Hair Brushes, with the durable unbleached Russian 
bristles, which do not soften like common hair. Flesh Brushes of 
improv ed and powerful friction. Velvet Brushes, which 
act in the most Sorptiotng and successful manner. The genuine 
Smyrna Sponge, with oF gg may valuable properties of absorp- 
tion, vitality, and hos ity, by means of direct importations, 
dispensing with all intermediate parties’ profits and destructive 
bleaching, ond VAL the luxury of a genuine Smyrna Sponge, 
Only at LFE & Co.’s Sole Establishment, 130 n, Oxford- 
street, one ty 4 Holles-street. * 

Caution.—Beware of the words “ From Metcalfe’s” adopted by 
some houses. 








profits according Lh the Conditions rP 

which may be obtained at the Office, Thresduecdle-otrect 
London, or of any of the Agents of the Societ; y. 

The Premiums fol the ol by this Office ve souns Lives are lower 
than those of most of the old established O: 

Bonus was declared in January, 1844, — y the Policy Holders 
entitled to Men made in the Profits at Midsummer, 1843, and the 
Additions then ma a to the Policies were on an average of the dif- 

ras Annum on the Sum insured, from the 
period when the Policy ¥ Iders became entitled to participate in 
the Profits of the Soc’ 


DINBURGH its ASSURANCE 


Established in 1828 —Incorpcrated by by Act of Parliament. 
Capital £500, 
burgh—22, rn st 

w— 59, St. Vinosnt-stree 
1, King William-street (City), oe, n. 

This Company er ay 4 upwards of twenty years) combines 
all the the systems on which Life Offices 
ne generally be been fo mek 

Suriths) of Plan of the Company, from the large propor- 

tion (four: fifths) of the profits alloca to the assure , presents 

the best and surest epee oll to all desirous of accumulating 
beneficially for a family p 

The Non- ‘Participation Plan, ey all cases of loans or other trans- 
actions where an Assurance is necessary or advisable, enables a 
pave oak to obtain. the security of a Life Policy, on terms extremely 
m 

on and every information rr at the Head Office, 
or the various Agencies of the Compan: 


Specimen of Rates for Insuring an on a Single Life. 


For Without | With 
ont Year. | Seven Tom. Participation. | Participation. 





Edin! 
Gl 








THE BLOOD PURIFIED and HEALTH 

RESTORED, oe, FRENCH’S SARSAPARILLA and 
CHAMOMILE, or R =e ATIVE CORDIAL.—Iit is war- 
ranted to cure indigestion, lowness of spirits. loss of appetite, 
dimness of sight, weakness, langour, wasting of the flesh, glandular 
swellings, diseases of the skin, rheumatic affections, and every 
kind of debility occasioned by unhealthy climates, too sedentary a 
life, injudicious use of mercury, dissipation, or other causes. How- 
ever debilitated the system or deep-rooted the disease, by the dili- 
gat use of this all-searching and purifying medicine, the shattered 
rame will be invigorated, the energies of the whole nervous system 
augmented, and serenity of mind, li liveliness. of smagmnaaion., anda 
more powerful and healthy action of soreny athe of the body 
produced by its restorative properties.—Pr A. French, 
309, High Holborn (two doors west of Obeneery- lane), ‘London, in 
bottles 2e, 9d., 4a, 6d., 1a., and 20s, each, 


I OWLANDS’ ODONTO, or PEARL DEN- 
/ TIFRICE. a WHITE POWDER FOR THE TEETH, 
compounded of the choicest and most recherche Ingredients of the 
Oriental Herbal, of inestimable value for preserving and money 
ing the Teeth, andstrengthening the Gums. It eradicates tarta 
from the Teeth, removes spots of incipient decay, polishes and 
preserves the enamel— —imparts the most pure and pearl-like white- 
ness ; and gives sweetness and perfume to the breath. Its ay 
efficient and fragrant aromatic rties have VAY its selec- 
tion by the QUEEN, the COURT and ROYAL FAMILY of 

GREAT BRITAIN, and the SOVEREIGNS AND NOBILITY 
THROUGHOUT EUROPE. Price 28. 9d. per bo 


ROWLAND'S KALYDOR. 


This ORIENTAL BALSAMIC Preparation is of untiies 
efticacy in Suresh purifying the Skin from all Pimples, 8 
Redness, Blotches, gga Tan, and Discolorations, healing a 
burn, ae of Insects, producing a healthy fresh: 











Sin, | Annual 
a. | Premium. 


£017 3 
113 
1 610 
} 1151 | 


Annual 
Premium. 


~~ Annual 
Premium. 





£0 19 11 4 
148 ta 7 
11110 33 2 
2465 | 0 
No em may pnd Money or other charge beyond the Policy Stamp. 
Liberty $e poss te to any part of Europe without Extra Premium. 
Claims paid three months after proof of death. 

Moderate Rates for Special Risks. 





GILBT. L. FINLAY, Manager. 
WM. DICKSON, Secretary. 
Head Office, 22, George-street, Edinburgh, July’ 1847. 


J. DENT’S MANUFACTURE OF 
e a ene AND CLOCKS is protected by three separate 
Pat elegant Gold Watches, with gold dials, and 
jewelled in four h holes, E! ht Guineas ; Gentlemen's ditto, enamel 
dials, Ten Guineas; Youth's Silver Watches, Four Guineas; sub- 
stantia! d accuratel y-goin ey Bone’ Watches, jewelled in 
—~ i img Six Guineas. Strand ; 33, Cockspur-street ; 
34, Royal Exchange (Chek Tower Area). 


FURTHER CAUTION, 
OHN STIVENS & CO., Manufacturers of the 
al Green-G Wine, to rd the Public against 
the unp. incipled T cote of aug the venders of inferior 
Bei tish. Wine, who recommend the Wine they sell as being 


a ty and nearly 
‘Notice—The Ori may be mown by “ John Stivens if a 
bottle.—M. 


5 on the! label. coveri: ng the neck of eac 
wholesal the Manufactory yard, Bucklersbare, 
verpool ; or, of respect- 








London ; Senecio , i 
able Shopkeepers in town and country, 





of Complexion, — —, and delicacy of the 
Hands and Arms. Price 4a, rT bottle.—Sold b: 
A. ROWLAND & SON, 20, Hatton. tg ondon ; and by a) 
Chemists and Perfumers. 


(CULTIVATION OF THE BEAUTIFUL— 

It has been the fashion with prudes and pedants, time im- 
memorial, to run down the advant cs of external appearance— 
thus the phrases “ outside show,” and “skin-deep beauty,” had ob- 
tained a sort of currency which gave them, and others of similar 
import, an appearance of grave authority. The present age is bold 
enough to question this dictum, and even to go as far as to extol 
the study of externals as a duty to society, which should have pre- 
sented to it agreeable objects, and now contends that the cultiva- 
tion of the beautiful holds a place second in Lc ped peonad only to the 
promotion of the g This it is which holds out encou ment 
to those who labour to put the public in possession of means to this 
end. Oldridge’s Balm of Columbia, as the most effective preservative 
or renovator of that most beautiful ornamen uman Hair, 
takes first rank, and as long as its valuable properties continue to 
be known and ap; yO must take the p ce of every pro- 
duction intended for exterior improvement in this direction.— 

. 6d., #2, and De per bottle. No other price is genuine.—Old- 
Hm ll Ss Balm, 1, We llington-street, the second house from the 








REMARKABLE CURE of DROPSY by 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS.—At Wootton, near Bedford, 

sides Mr. John Robinson, sen., an opulent farmer, who some une 

peo was wae. in a most qagwrens state from dropsy, being penny double 

edical attendants, 

ree days. Yet. from this 

Holloway’ s Pills This =. 

rket towns of the county. The 

this fine medicine d does in in Y cases of dropsy are 

tru! rising | om and those wees are lal wate Rigs dreadful 
pF sho d certainly 


his remedy Druggists, 
and at Professor Holloways 


and = at the time net ex 
hopeless state he was cu 
tleman is well Soy in ant 
yay thas 
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THE ATHENEZUM 











HAND-BOOKS FOR HOLIDAY EXCURSIONISTS. 


UMMER EXCURSIONS on the BANKS of 
kD the RIVERS THAMES and MEDWAY. Illustrated with 
an Engravings from Original Sketches. Foolscap 8vo. fancy 


rds, 538. 
Lonton : : Wm. 8. Orr & Co. Paternoster-row, and 147, Strand. 





n a few days, in small Svo. cloth, 
HE LIF E and LETTERS of the Rev. 
amore MORTIMER, M.A., Rector of Thornhill, - the 
secon to, Canada West, Com: — and pre Aen 
SON PTRRMSTRONG, BA, British Chaplain of Monte 
Video, South America, 
— Jones, 8, Paternoster-row. 


w ready, 12mo, 9, elot 
UESTIONS on Dr, SCHMITZS HISTORY 
of ROME. By JOHN ROBSON, B.A. 


Also, 
Dr. SCHMITZ’S HISTORY of ROME, from 


~ yg ed = to the Death of Commodus, 12mo. 78, Gd, cloth; 





“Tay: lor a By! elton. 28, Upper Gower-street. 
‘old by all Booksellers. 





This day is published. royal 4to. with URCHES price 78. 6d. 
NCIENT GOTHIC CHURCHES; THEIR 
PROPORTIONS AND CHROMATICS, Containing the 
Result of an Origieal Discovery of the True Geometrical Propor- 
tions employed by the Mediaval Architect in forming the Ancient 
insters, Cathedrals and Churches in England, being the only 

a a nication. 4 »penmestioat Prince’ es ever propounded. 
4 ITH, F.S. B.A., Architect. 

Pabiished' by by ihe Leiba, 9, Be A a 's-square, London. 


This day is published, price 3s. 6d. (containing 20 Plates, partly 
coloured, aud haifa sheet of Letterpress), 
PART I. 
Of the RE-ISSUE of the Second Edition of 
OWERBY'’S ENGLISH BOTANY. To be 
continued Monthly: and may be had of the Proprietor, 
Mrs. Judith Sowerby, 3, Mead-place, = h; Messrs. Longman 
& Co.; Messrs. Simpkin, Marshall & Co. ; and of all Booksellers in 
town an and country. 








Just published, in 1 vol. 12mo. price 68, cl c 
HE MODERN BRITISH PLUT ARCH ; or, 
Lives of Men distingaiabod in the recent History of our 
Country for their V sy ty alents, or Achievemen 
dr. c. TAYLOR. 
se: ee author has pleated the biographies of such men in the 
poston passing generation as appear to have had most influence 
moulding the opinions and shaping the destinies of the British 


a oF is almost unnecessary to say with what candour and good 
sense Dr, Taylor has performed his unde in 
Gentleman’s Magazine. 
* May be advantageously used in the training of our young 
people.”—Eclectic Review 
wat & Griflith, successors to J. Harris, corner of St. Paul’s 
Churehyard. 


sy LVAN’S HANDBOOK TO THE LAKES. 
bd od maby Wrid in a handsome pocket vol. feap. 8vo. price 58, with 
=e by Wi a, d, and upwards of 100 Illustrations by Thomas and 


YLVAN'S PICTORIAL HANDBOOK to the 
\O ENGLISH LAKES. 

“This is the most complete guide for the tourist to the Lakes 
which has come under our notice. lt describes the routes, indi- 
cates the objects most worthy of inspection. gives a short history of 
each, and illustrates the whole with maps and woodcuts. “No 
visitor to the Lakes should omit to take this volume in his pocket. a 

ree, 





John Johnstone, London and Edinburgh. 





12mo. cloth lettered, 3%., with upwards of 170 Illustrations, 
Z OoLoGcy FOR SCHOOLS. 
By ROBERT PATTERSON 
Philosophical Society 


4 

Vice-President of the Natural History and 
Belfast. 
Part I. INVERTEBRATE ANIMALS. 

“This little work is first of me kind wanted for schools and 
¥ ung people We are glad to learn that the Irish Board of 

ducation have recommended it to be used in all the schools under 
| Cina an We should rejoice to see it in the schools of Eng- 

London: Sisams & M‘Intyre, 13, Paternoster-row ; and 26, Done- 

gall-street, Belfast. 


Published thlodes, | be 1 vol. imtperial Svo. with Illustrations, extra 
cloth boards; p: e 16s. ; or neatly half-bound in morocco, gilt 
» Price 
ESSAY on the ANCIENT TOPOGRA- 
PHY of JERUSALEM, with RESTORED PLANS of the 
TEMPLE, &c., and Plans, Sections and Details of the Church 
built by Constantine the Great, over the Holy Sepulchre, now 
known as the Mosque of Omar, and other iinstratio ons. 
By JAMES FERGUSSON, F.RLAS. &c. & 
John Weale, 59, High Holborn. 








Now publishing i in Monthly Parts, price 2s, 6:. 
THE WORKS of GEORGE SAND. 
By MATILDA M. HAYS. 

Contents of the Parts:— 
THE LAST ALDINI. 
SIMON, 
ANDRE. Translated 4 Euiza A, Asuvrst, and edited 
by Matttpa M. Ha 
FANCHETTE, MOSAIC MASTERS, and ORCO. Trans- 
lated by Exiza A. Asnurst, and edited by Matinpa 
M. Hays, 
V. MAUPRAT. Part I. 
VI. MAUPRAT. Part II. 
VII. COMPANION of the TOUR of FRANCE. Part I. 
VIII. COMPANION of the TOUR of FRANCE. Part IL. 
Opinions of the Pre: 

“The introduction of this much na icrepresented writer to the 
English r.ader by an acknowledged female translator, and by a 
respectable publisher, is a literary event worthy of special notice. 
Madame Dudevant is the greatest and noblest of French writers of 
fiction. She hasahigh and comprehensive mind, 
tion and penetration into human nature. *— Douglas 


Part I. 
IL. 
Ill. 


Iv. 


eat observa- 
lerrold, 

“The characters are drawn with the most life-like seriousness. 
The events take place before our eyes. We see and know everybod 
concerned in them. The whole narrative, from beginning to en 
is drafted, Pongoda were, fresh from the occurrences just as Sher are 





hout fp fine: 
artifice. The translation is fluent! executed. It presents n 0 diffi 
culty whatever fo the reader. . : 


hurton, Lineary, 36, Holles-street. 


BOOKS FOR THE MOORS. 


Now ready, post 8vo. 63. 
HE WILD SPORTS of the HIGHLANDS. 
By CHARLES ST. JOHN, Esq. 
Second Edition, with Woodcuts, 8vo. 9s. 6d. 
THE MOOR and the LOCH. 
ween Esq. 
. ‘hird Edition, with Woodcuts, 8vo. 20s. 
DAYS of DEER STALKING. By Wu1aM 
SCROPE, Esq. 
With numerous Lllustrations, royal 8vo. 4: 
DAYS and NIGHTS of SALMON FISHING. 
By WILLIAM SCROPE, Esq. 
John M ave, Albemarle-street. 
R. 
M 
Each complete in One Volume. 
HANDBOOK OF TRAVEL-TALK, 5s. 
NORTH GERMANY AND THE RHINE, 12s. 
SOUTH GERMANY AND THE TYROL. 10s. 
SCHOOLS OF PAINTING IN GERMANY, &c. 
SWITZERLAND AND THE ALPS. 10s. 
FRANCE AND THE PYRENEES. 12s. 
SPAIN AND ANDALUSIA. 16s. 
NORTH ITALY AND FLORENCE. 12s. 
CENTRAL ITALY AND ROME. 15s. 
GREEK AND ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. 
MALTA AND THE EAST. 15s. 
EGYPT AND THEBES. 15s. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
In2 ihendeome volumes, beautifully illustrated, price 328. 
pe ANNALS OF HORTICULTURE, 
This Work comprises the entire system of Practical Garden- 
ing, and contains, in plain and familiar language, full Sngnactions 
for the Cultiv ation of crery kind 0 ‘lower, Fruit, and V egetab! e, 
the of G Stoves, Frames, Pits, &c.; a 
= siGardening Operations ‘for every Month in the Year; 
a description of every New Flower in Cultivation ; a Record a of 
every nog megs E in the Science and Practice of ‘Gardenii anne, 50 
the present day otices of every subject of interest or utility 
connected with. ‘forticultural and Natural His ory 5 area 
RIGINAL 


with ho following COMPLETE and PERFECTLY 
TREATISES, written expressly for the work :— 
Lilies; of Balsams ; 4, of Flowering 
. n- 


By Jonny 





ow ready, with Maps, post 8v. 
MURRAY! Ss HANDBOOKS FOR 
TRAVELLERS ON THE CONTINENT, &e. 


12s. 


10s, Gd. 





Culture of the Rose ; of Har 





f Sal ~ a yah DI of the 
é , ; “of the Holly: ‘ofthe Cineraria ; ry the Crocus ; of the 
Gladiolus ; of the Iris; of Ward dy Heaths; of the Pol anthus ; of 
Aquatic Plants; of the Auricula ; of the’ Pansy ; of Cytissus ; of 
Carnations ; of the Genista: of the Calceolaria; of Grape Vines ; 
of Melons ; ‘of the Plantain Tree; of Pear Trees ; of Ag = 85 of 
the Potato; of Carrots and Parsnips; of the Garden Pea ; of 
Sweet Herbs ; and of Small Sates, &e. &e. 
Published by Houlston and Stoneman, 65, Paternoster-row. 
Sold by all Booksellers in Town and Country. 


MR. COLBURN’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





I. 
VOL. VII. OP 


THIERS’ HISTORY 
OF THE CONSULATE AND * EMPIRE. 
Translated by D. FORBES CAMPBELL, Esa. = 


With the sanction and approval of the Author. 
Contents :—Jena—Ey oy riedland—and Tilsit. 


LIVES OFr THE QUEENS. 
EO 

By AGNES STRICK, "AND. ‘ 

Comprising the Pimps fie of the Life of Mary trice of 


Modena, Consort of J) 3 and the Life of Mary IT, Queen 


RK t, Wife of Wi 
egnan e 0 IIL 


ZENON, THE MARTYR. 
By the Rev. RICHARD COBBOLD, M.A.” 
Second Edition. 3 vols. 213, (Just ready.) 

IV. 

ADVENTURES OF THE 


IN FRANCE AND BELGIUM: 
A SEQUEL TO ‘THE HIGHLANDERS IN SPAIN,’ 
Forming the Fourth Volume of * Tue Romance or War’ 
By JAMES GRANT, Esq., late 62nd Regiment. 10a 6d, 


v. 
LORD CASTLEREAGH?’S 


OF HIS JOURNEY TO DAMASCUS, &c. 
2 vols. with Engravings, 21s, bound. 

‘Lord Castlereagh’s Journey includes his Lordship’s Voyage up 
the Nile to the Second Cataract—his account of the Pyramids, 
Luxor, Phile, Thebes, and all the wonderful monuments of the 
ancient world accessible to the traveller—his visits to Mount 
Sinai and other places famous in Biblical History—his a a 
tions of Bethlehem, Jerusalem, and the sacred localities of C 
tianity—his characteristic sketches of the modern Eqyptians, 
Arabs, Armenians, Jew: ruses, and Turks—and his personal 
reco!lections of Mehemet “Li and the nobles of his court, the great 
Sheiks of the Desert, and the Princesses of the Lebanon. "To future 
tourists in the East the work will be extremely valuable.”—G/obve, 


Henry Coipury, Publisher, 13, Great Marl- 
borough-street. 








HE NORTH BRITIS 
SH 
T No. XIV. Contents, REVIEW 
1, SIMEON AND HIS PREDECESsoRs, 
2 FINANCIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND 
3. DE WETTE AND HIS TRANSLATOR” 
e GERMAN LADY NOVELISTs, 
5. CHINA. 
6 INDIAN POLITICALS. 
7. THE SCOTTISH LAW OF 
& DAVID HUME. ENTAIL 
9 PHOTOGRAPHY. 
10. CRIME IN [RELAND. 
11, DR. CHALMERS. 
Edinburgh: W. P. ag 'e : i 
at fabeaah : x id y+ London: Hamilton, Adams 
the = 7 every Month, 
HE COLONIAL INTELLIGENCE 
Or, ABORIGINES’ FRIEND, 
Parts I. to VI. inclusive, now ready, containi 
Part I. New Zealand Charter destructive of Native Rig 
morial to Earl Grey, praying for a Revisal of xeon 
Charter. Native a yp within the Hudson's } 
a ny’s Territories. The Kaflir War. Bay 
Part LI. The North American Indians’ ‘and the Red Rivera 
nis rench Opini 
sad the French Salonie — i ie Colonization, 
a n the Reorganization o! ti 
Aborigines of Australia. Destruction of abomeesy 
lonizing Nations. brG 
art LV. Annual Meeting of The Aborigines’ Protection § 
4 a f British Venwe, 
ales. he Cape Colony, 
Intelligence from Sand 
Atrociou is Murder in New Sealend. ~ ich 
Published for the Aborigines’ Protection Society, by J.0 
59, Pall Mall; and C. Gilpin, 5, Bishopsgate Without, 
Price One — each, 


ona the BRITISH COLONIZ ATION of NEW 


APPENDIX to the "VIIth and VITIth AN. 
NUAL REPORTS of the ABORIGINES’ PROTECTION jy 


Au 
II. Extracts from Reports on Indian ) -—}, IL & 
relating to the Rights Ue —— 


TENTH ANNUAL "REPORT of the ABQ 
RIGINES PROTECTION SOCIETY. 
Published for the Society by Smith, Elder & Co, Cornhill, 


Price Sixpence, free by post,’ 


The Ratlwap Chronicle 


Of Saturday, August 7, contains Articles on 
BYRuTS OF rap WEEK — BRITTLENESS OP PRO 
SIONAL TREATIES CONSHDERED — SOUTH-WES 

S$ REPORT—PARLIAMENTARY E 
— PARIS AN 
pine LUTION 
PA} DU TIES OF THE RECESS— 
a son OF THE POST-OFFICE ON RAILWAY PARE 
REPORTS OF MEETINGS.—Ipswich and Bary 
Royston and Hitchin — Boston, Stamford ai 
(-tamford and W isbeach)—Malton and Drifield—Tora 
Lake Huron — South-Western — Win Staines 
Western—East Indian—East I Lancashire—Bt. Helen's Canal, & 
— Lancaster and Carlisle— Cockermouth and W. 
Edinburgh, Leith and Laer} Edinburgh and 
Glasgow, Paisley, Kilmarnock and Ayr — Caledonian and Du 
bartonshire Junction — Soa. Dumfries and Carlisle— Pan 
and Rouen—Bordeaux and Cette—Meetings of Shareholden 
QFFICIAL PAPERS. — South-Western: Directors’ Report 
Statement of, unts — Ipswich and Bury St. Edmunds; D 
rectors’ and =ngimecr's Reports and Statement of -Acooutits 
Lancaster and Carlisle, ditto — East Lancashire, ditto 
bury and a tga ditto—Edinburgh, Leith and Granton: 
rectors’ Repo. 
The Bank of Bngland—Amel mation f the York and N 
and Newcastle and Berwick—Break of Gauge—York Ext 
of Eastern Counties—Leeds and Thirsk Preference Shares. 
Iron epee ne: glee for Loans—Con 
— Calls — Deposits returned — Transfer Books ‘closed —0 
‘raffic Table — Share Lists — Foreign ditto— 
is Letter — Progress of Works — Accidents— 
Intelligence Gossip of the Week—Miscellanea, 


Order Railway Chronicle of any Newsvender, 


Raltway CHRONICLE TRAVELLING 
CHARTS may be had at all the Stations éiésch 
LONDON to BRIGHTON, 
oe 83 Engravings, in a wrapper, 
LONDON to WOKING and GUILDFORD, | 
outta 52 Illustrations, in a wrapper, price 
LONDON to RICHMOND, 2 
eee 15 Engravings, in a wrapper, price 
NDON to WOLVERTON, 
outenlel 85 Engravings, in a wrapper, price 6d. 
LONDON to TUNBRIDGE W ELLS, a 
containing a Map and 53 Engravings, in a wrapper, priet 
LONDON to SOUTHAMPTON, 
containing 125 Engravings, in a wrapper, price ls, 
LONDON to GOSPORT, 
containing 143 Engravings, ina wrapper, price ls. 
LONDON to OXFORD, 
containing a Map and 74 Engravings, in & wrapper, price 6d 
LONDON to CAMBRIDGE, see 
containing a Map and 47 Anning in a wrapper, pt 


LONDON to DOVER. “| LONDON to BIRMINGL 


Cnronicre Orrice, by J- Francis; 
Published at the an my eet Ounomncts Orreat 











price 64. 





Printed by James Hoxmes, of No. 4, New Ormond veo 
county of Middlesex, printer, @ 
Chancery-lane, in the parish of S nt 
ublished by Joun FRANCIS, of we 14, Wellington. rare 
n the said county, Publisker, at No.14, in Wellington 
said ; aud sold by all Booksellers and Newsve — 
SCOTLAND, Messrs. Bell & & Bradfute , Edinbu i 
Cumming & Ferguson, Dublin, » August 








